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The Life of ROBERT BLAKE, fame time Admiral of England. 
With bis Head finely engraved. 


OBERT BLAKE; one of our 

mott famous Adinirals in the laft cen- 
tury, was defcended from the ancient fa- 
mily of Blakes, of Plansfield, in the parith 
of Spaxton,-in the county of Somerfet 5 his 
father’s name was Humphry, and his occu- 
pation that.of a merchant, being: fettled at 
Bridgewater, inthe neighbourlivod of which 
he had purchafed an eftate; having, by the 
Spanith trade, raifed a confiderable fortune 
for thofe times. He had féveral children; 
of whom the eldeft was Robert, born in 
the month of Auguit, 1589, and educated, 
during his’ father’s hfe-time, at the Free- 
{chool at Bridgewater. In Lent, 1615, he 
removed himfelf to Oxford, where’ he was 
matriculated as a member of St. Alban’s 
hall; but tranflated himfelf to Wadham 
college, in which many of his countrymen 
ftudied. 

On the roth of February, 1617, he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. ‘In 1619, ° 
being then about twenty-one years of age, 
he was candidate for a fellowfhip in More- 
ton college ; but was difappointed, as fome 
thought, on account of his low ftature; 
for Sir Henry Savile, who was then War- 
den of that college, greatly regarded the . 
comelinefs of the ftudents perfons: A ftrange 
foible in fo great a man. 

In 1623, Mr. Blake wrote a copy of 
verfes on the death of Mr. Camden; and, 
fome time after, left the Univerfity. 

Mr. Blake was fufficiently acquainted 
with books for a man who did not intend 
to follow any profeflion, having fufficient of 
his own to maintain him in. the manner he 
affected, and having then no appearance of 
ambition to be a greater man than he was. 
While at the Univertity, he was much taken 
notice of for his early rifing, and being very 
fiudious, He was not, however, fo taken up 
with his books, as to deny himtelf innocent 
amufements; for he ufed much exercife, 
delighted in fithing and fowling, and other 
firch-like fports. He could not be lefs than 
twenty-five years of age, when he left Ox- 
ford ; which would incline one to credit 
what we are told by feveral authors, that he 
was Matter of Arts, 

Mr. Bloke, after leaving Oxford, re- 
fided 2t Bridgewater in a private manner, 
anu was diflinguithed, among the hofpitable 
inhabitants of his neighbourhood, as a plain 
dealer. He was naturally of a grave, fe- 
vere temper 3 but would readily unbend his 
thous‘ite In an evening, when a humerous, 
agreeabie bluntmeis in his converfation was 
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obfervable. He was pretty early tinétured 
with republican principles ; and, difliking 
that feverity, with which Dr.-Laud, then 
Bifhop of Bath and Wells, preffed unifor- 
mity in his diocefe, he began to fall into 


' thofe opinions which were ftiled Puritani- 


cal. His innate roughnefs and fincerity 
led him to fpeak freely upon all occafions ; 
fo that his fentiments were generally known3 
which inclined the Paritan party to procure 
his being eleGted Member for Bridgewater, 
in that Parliament which {at in April, 1640 5 
but it was diffolved too foon for him to 
make any figure; and, in the next, which 
was the Long Parliament, he loft his elec- 
tion. 

When the war broke out between the 
King and Parliament, he declared, accord- 
ing to his principles, for the latter, and 
entered very early into their fervice ; though 
it.does not appear exaétly when or in what 
quality, but that he was fuon made a Cay - 
tain of dragoons. In the yéar 1643, how- 
ever, :we find him at Briftol, under tie 
command of Colonel Fiennes, who intruft- 
ed him with a little fort on the:line, in 
which he firft gave the world a proof of his 
military accomplifhments ; for, on the 26th 
of ‘July, when Prince Rupert attacked that 
important place, and the Governor had a- 
greed. to.furrender it upon articles, Mr. 
Blake ftill held out his fort, and killed feve- 
ral of the King’s forces ; which exafperated 
Prince Rupert to fuch a degree, that he 
talked of hanging him, had not fome friends 
interpofed, and excufed him on account of his 
want of experience in war ; at whofe requeft, 
though not without fome difficulty, he was 
at lat prevailed upon to give up the fort. 

After this, he ferved in Somerfetthire, 
under the command of Popham, 
who was Governor of Lyme, in whg'e re- 
giment Blake was Lieutenant-colonel ; and, 
as he was much beloved in his country, and 
as the greateft part of his regiment were 
Somérfetfhire men, he had fo good an in- 
telligence in thoife parts, that he, mm con- 
junction with Sir Robert Pye, ° furprifed 
Taunton for the Parliament, where he 
found ten pieces of cannon and a great deal 
of ammunition. In 1644, he was made 
Governor of that place, which was of the 
utmoft importance, being the only garrifon 
the Parliament had in the Weft. The 
works about it were faf from being ftronz, 
nor had he a very numerous garrifon 3 yet, 
by keeping a firict difcioline, and treating 
the inhabitantswell, he kept it; though no 
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great care was tdken to furnifh him with 
fupplies, and though he was fometimes be- 
fieged, and often blocked up by the King’s 
forces. 

At length, Goring came before the place 
with ten thoufand men, and prefled Blake 
fo clofe, that, in fpite of a vigorous refift- 
ance, he made a breach, and aétually took 
from him part of the town ; however, he 
held out the reft of it, and the Caftle. with 
furprifing obftinacy, till relief arrived. For 
which extraordinary fervice, the Parliament 
gave the garrifon a bounty of 2000]. and 
to Colonel Blake a prefent of 5001. As all, 
who have wrote of that unhappy war, allow 
this to have been a very gallant action, a 
few particulars of it will not, we prefume, 
be unacceptable to the reader. 

The Parliament, having notice of the ill 
condition Blake was in, ordered relicf to be 
immediately fent him; who, though in 
great want of provifion and ammunition, 
bravely held out to admiration. Colonel 
Windham, Governor of Bridgewater for the 
King, was then in the Royal army, and, 
knowing Colonel Blake, he undertook to 
manage the bufinefs with him: He firft fent 
a threatening fummons to furrender, on 
pain of fire and fword; and, by a fecond 
trumpeter, he mildly endeavoured to per- 
fuade him to it, urging, that the works 
were inconfiderable, and the place indefen- 
fible. Blake returned the following an- 
fwer: ‘ Thefe are to let you know, that, 
as we neither fear your menaces, nor accept 
your proffers, fo we with you, for time to 
come, to defift from all overtures of the like 
nature to us, who are refolved, to the laft 
drop of our blood, to maintain the quarrel 
we have undertaken; and doubt not but 
the fame God, who has hitherto protected 
us, will, ere long, blefs us with an iffue 
anf{werable to the juftnefs of our caufe; 
however, to him alone we fhall itand or 
fall.’ 

Soon after the receipt of this letter, the 
befiegers were charged by a body of the 
Parliament's forces, who broke through thofe 
of the King’s, and fupplied the town with 
provifions and what other neceffaries they 
wanted. The Parliament's main army, 
however, could not advance fo faft as Colo- 
nel Blake’s neceffities required; the felf- 
denying ordinance had newly pafied; Ef- 
fex was deprived of his commiflion, and 
Sir Thomas Fairfax made General; all 
Colonels and other Officers, who were 
Members of Parliament, obliged to lay down 
their commiffions, and attend the fervice of 
the Houfe. The army, in part, was new 
modelled ; all which took up fo much time, 
that Blake was hard put to it to defend the 
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Caftle of Taunton. The befiegers had de- 
ftroyed the fuburbs and part of the town ; 
Sir Richard Greenville had taken Colonel 
Popham’s houfe at Wellington, which was 
fome fmal] help to Blake, while it was in 
the Parliament’s hands. Thefe things be- 
ing reprefented to the Houfe, they ordered 
Major- general Shipton to join Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and haften to the relief of Taunton, 
with 8000 men, horfe and foot; money, 
provifion, and a train of artillery, were fent 
after them. In the mean while, the be-~ 
fiegers, thinking totake advantage of Blake’s 
diftrefs, fummoned him again to furrender ; 
but he anfwered, he would eat his boots 
firft ; and, though the Royslifts had potted 
themfelves in part of the town, he hindered 
their penetrating farther, by barricading 


that part of it he ftill held with all forts of 


lumber, and made the Cavaliers pay dearly 
for every inch of ground they acquired. 

Prince Rupert and Goring having left 
the fiege with aconfiderable body of troops, 
General Fairfax thought that Colonel Wel- 
don and Colonel Greaves, with 3000 foot 
and 1500 horfe, might be able to relieve 
‘Taunton ; and which they accordingly per- 
formed, on the 11th of May, 1645, fo 
much to the fatisfaction of the inhabitants, 
that they appointed an anniverfary thankf- 
giving for this deliverance, which is ftill 
kept up. 

The Royalifts loft a thoufand men before 
the place; befides which, they carried off 
twelve waggons full of the wounded. This, 
however, did not hinder a fecond fiege of 
that place, wherein not only Blake, but 
Weldon was now befieged ; but the latter, 
being at the head of 5000 men, fcorned to 
be couped up, and therefore attempted, tho” 
in vain, to break through the Royal army. 
Blake, being informed of his diftrefS, and 
that he was retiring precipitately towards 
Taunton, fallied from thence at the head of 
two troops of horfe, vigoroufly charged the 
purfuers, and thereby gave Colonel Wel- 
don’s men time to retire into the town; 
after which he made good his own retreat, 
but was preffed clofely by the befiegers. 

The Common-counci] and many emi- 
nent citizens of London, on news of the fe- 
cond diftrefs of Taunton, voluntarily raifed 
40001. to mount 1000 horfe to join Major- 
general Maffey, whom the Houfe ordered 
to attempt the relief of the place. The 
Committee of Kent raifed two troops of 
horfe and dragoons for the fime fervice ; 
but all was not fufficient, confidering the 
danger Blake and Weldon were in. 

The Governor wrote to the Parliament, 
telling them he fhould be put to great 
ftreights, if fuccour did not {peedily arrive 5 
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but affured them he would never hear of a 
arley with the enemy ; that the garrifon 
ad fome ammunition, and refolved to feed 

upon their horfes. He further defired the 

Houfe to take their ftate into confideration, 

and left all to God and them. 

The Parliament anfwered, that he fhould 
be fpeedily relieved ; that they would pay 
what money he took up; and defired him 
and his men to continue their vigilance and 
valour, and they fhould never want encou- 
ragement. Accordingly, aregiment of dra- 
goons was ordered to be raifed and to 
march with Maffey towards Taunton. In 
the mean time their affairs went ill in the 
Welt ; Col. Blake could get no intelligence 
the progrefs made by the two Houfes for 
his relief: At laft, Colonel Ciely, Gover- 
nor of Lyme, found a way to inform him 
of Maffey’s advancing weftward, and, at 
the fame time, conveyed a fmall fupply of 
powder into the town. .On this, Blake 
commanded part of the garrifon to fally out 
on the befiegers: Thefe, with the lofs of 
soo men, killed 400 of Goring’s, drove 
the enemy back, and inlarged their quarters 
five or fix miles in compafs. In another 
fkirmith he had yet greater fuccefs; and, 
foon after, he was intirely relieved, the 
King’s affairs being totally ruined. 

It may not be amifs to obferve, for the 
fake of truth, that Blake’s obftinate defence 
of this town was one great caufe, if not 
the principal caufe, of the Parliament's fuc- 
ce(s inthis war. It was upon a report of 
the great diftrefs of the place, and the mo- 
ral certainty there was that it could not hold 
out above a few days, that his Majefty de- 
tached a confiderable body of troops into 
Somerfetfhire, which proved the lofs of the 
decifive battle of Nafeby ; for, in all proba- 
bility, Sir Thomas Fairfax would never 
have hazarded a battle, if the King’s army 
had been intire. The Parliament, there- 
fore, had refaon to ftile this Gentleman, as 
Wood fays they did, ‘ their ineftimable 
Commander.” 

In April, 1646, Colonel Blake, with 
part of his garrifon, reduced Demfter-caftle, 
an ancient feat belonging to the family of 
Lutterel ; after which he returned in tri- 
umph to Taunton. This was one of the 
laft actions in the war. Some time after 
this, when the Parliament had voted ne 
farther addrefles fhould be made to the 
King, Colonel Blake joined in an addrefs 
from the borough ‘of Tennton, exprefling 
their gratefulnefs for this ftep taken by the 
Houfe of Commons. Yet the writer of 
his life tells us, when the King came to be 
tried, Blake difapproved that meafure as il- 
legal ; and was frequently heard to fay, that 


he would as freely venture his life to fave 
the King’s, as ever he did to ferve the Par- 
liament. But this mutt be intirely imputed 
to the generofity of his temper ; for, after 
the King’s death, he heartily joined the Re- 
publican party ; and, indeed, next to Crom- 
well, was the ableft and moft fuccefsful Of- 
ficer the Parliament had. He fatisfied him- 
felf, in all the changes of thofe times, with 
adhering, as far as he was able, to his 
country’s intereft, and doing all that he 
could to exalt her glory, of which he was 
paffionately fond: A circumftance, which 
gave men of le{s honour, and more cunning, 
an opportunity of ufing his great abilities 
and undaunted courage to their own pure 
oles. 

Wood tells us, that, before the civil war, 
he was obferved to be puritanically in- 
clined ; that, afterwards, he fided with the 
Prefbyterians, and took arms for the Par- 
liament. ‘The Earl of Clarendon tells us, 
that they, who knew him beft, difcovered 
that he had an antimonarchical fpirit, when 
few men thought the Government in any 
danger. As to his being puritanically in- 
clined, we need the lefs wonder at it, fince 
there was always a ftrong party of thofe 
people in his native town of Bridgewater : 
It is poflible he might alfo receive fome 
tincture of it from his countrymen in the 
Univerfity ; for we find many of his ftanding 
among the Nonconformifts, who were ejeét- 
ed after the reftoration, It is not indeed 
impoffible, but he might be foured by the 
treatment he met with, when he fought 
academical preferment; for it appears, 
from many of his own declarations, that he 
loved his country, and hated arbitrary 
power ; which feemed to have been the go- 
verning maxims in all hiscondu&, There 
were many cf his fentiments:at that time in 
the nation; and one of the wifeft things, 
Cromwell ever did, was his providing pro- 
per employment for fuch fpirits. Thus he 
early difpofed of Monk to Scotland, and 
Blake to fea. We fay, he difpofed of 
them ; for, though he had not, as yet, af- 
fumed the fupreme power, yet, by his arts, 
he frequently direéted the public Councils, 
and pointed out fuch as he thought proper 
for public employments. Had it been o- 
therwife, Blake, in all probability, would 
not have been fent to fea ; fince it is certain 
the Parliament had fome diffidence of him, 
at the time the King was beheaded, when 
they fent him soo]. with dire&tions to dif- 
band part of his army ; yet, after this cata- 
ftrophe, and a commonwealth was efta- 
blifhed, it is no great wonder Blake fell 
in with this new government, fince it was 
agreeable to his own way of thinking; in- 
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fluenced, probably, by obferving to what 
high reputation republics anciently arrived. 

This is Mr. Hobbes’s fentiment, who 
thinks it was one great fource of our public 
troubles, that men were bred in fuch high 
opinion of the Heroes of Greece and Rome, 
at the fame time that the conftitution of their 
country differed fo much from the govern- 
ments under which thofe great men flou- 
rifhed. Ifthis remark fhould be applied to 
any man, it might certainly be to Blake, 
of whom Dr. Bates fays, juftly as well as 
elegantly, that there was nothing blame- 
able in his conduct, but that he joined with 
the parricides. His anxiety for the glory 
of his country determined him to ferve her, 
under what government foever prevailed ; 
and this maxim he always adhered to, be- 
having bravely wherever he was trutted ; 
never canvafling for any employment, much 
jefs difturbing the State by his intrigues: 
This made him beloved by all parties, and 
even by the Rayalifts; to whom he was 
alfo recommended by the tendernefs he 
fhewed to them on all occafions, granting 
them better terms than any other Officer 
would, or even dared to do, except Sir 
George Ayfcough, who {uffered for his ge- 
nerofity towards Lord Willoughby, the 
King’s Governor of Barbadoes. As thefe 
were Blake's own notions, fo he endeavour- 
ed to cultivate them amongft his other Offi- 
cers, advifing them to wifh their country 
always well, and to ferve the public affidu- 
oufly, without difturbing it; which doc- 
trine, very probably, dilpofed them to aét 
as affairs required, and probably influen- 
ced, after his death, his colleagues, Monk 
and Montague, who brought about the 
King’s reftoration. In fhort, our Admiral 
was a man who, with all the courage and 
conduét of a great Commander, never af- 
feéted the charaéter of a politician; but 
contented himfelf with doing his utmoft to 
execute whateyer orders were fent him: 
Whence he was fufpecéted by none of the 

arties among his contemporaries, and, at 
he fame time, was revered by all. 

On Feb. 12, 1648-9, he was appointed, 
jn conjunction with Colonel Deane and Co- 
lonel Popham, to command the fleet. Soon 
after, he was ordered to fail, with a fqua- 
dron of men of war, in purfuit of Prince 
Rupert and Prirce Maurice, who were in 
the Irifh feas to affift the Marguis of Qr- 
mond, then in arms for King Charles the 
Secend in Ireland. Blake arrived, in June 
3649, before Kingfale, where the two 
Princes lay in harbour; Deane cruifing off 
Plymouth, Popham between the Downs 
and Portfmouth, and Sir George Ayfcough 
lay in Debiin road. Thus were the Par- 
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liament matters of the fea, and their ene- 
mies fhips either blocked up, or flying 
every-where before them. Prince Rupert’s 
men deferted daily, and came over to Ad- 
miral Blake. The Prince, to hinder their 
defertion, hung up ten of his men for offer- 
ing to run away. Blake kept him in the 
harbour to the beginning of October, when, 
defpairing of relief by fea, and Cromwell 
being ready to take the town by land, pro- 
vifions of all forts falling fhort, he refolved 
to force his way through Blake's (quadron, 
Blake funk three of his fhips, as he bore 
out of the harbour ; but the Prince’s little 
fleet, making all the fail they could, got 
clear of the Parliament’s, and fteered their 
courfe to Lifbon ; where, his Highnefs be- 
ing careffed and fupported by the King of 
Portugal, the Parliament declared war with 
him for receiving their enemies ; and Blake 
followed the two Princes to Portugal. From 
before the river of Lifbon, he fent to the 
King for leave to enter, but the Caftle fired 
at his fhips. Blake came to an anchor, and 
fent to know the reafon of this hoftility. 
The Captain of the Caftle anfwered, he had 
no orders from the King to let his fhips pafs. 
However, the King commanded one of the 
Lords of the court to compliment Blake: 
The Portuguefe Lord defired him not to 
come in, except the weather proved bad ; 
for the King, his mafter, feared fome quar- 
re) might happen between him and Prince 
Rupert in his harbour. The King fent 
him, at the fame time, a large prefent ef 
freth provilions. The weather proving bad, 
he went up the river into the bay of Wyers, 
but two miles from the place where Prince 
Rupert's fhips lay, and thence he fent Cap- 
tain Moulton to inform the King of the fal- 
fities in the Prince’s declaration. 

The King ftill refufing to admit the Ad- 
miral to attack Prince Rupert's fhips, Blake 
took five of the Brafi] fleet, richly laden, 
and gave the King to underftand, unlefs he 
would command the Princes’s fhips out of 
the river, he would endeavour to feize the 
reft of the Portuguefe fleet from America. 

In September 1650, the Prince endea- 
youred to get out of the harbour, but was 
foon driven in again by Blake, who fent 
home nine fhips, outward bound to Brafil, 
which he had taken; and, in O&tober fol- 
lowing, Blake and Popham met with a fleet 
of twenty-three {ail from Brafil, bound for 
Lifbon, of whom they funk the Admiral, 
took the Vice-Admiral, and eleven other 
fhips, having 10000 chetts of fagar on board, 
and burnt three more. The reft were finall 
fhips, and, during the action, got into the 
river. 

In his return home, he met with two 
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fips, laden with previfions for his fleet, 
which determined him to fail back in fearch 
of the Prince, whom he followed up the 
ftreights. In this cruife he, in his own fhip, 
the Phoenix, took a French man of war, 
the Captain of which had committed hofti- 
lities ; and this prize was reputed of im- 
menfe value. He proceeded next to Car- 
thagena, where the Prince lay ; and, as foon 
as he came to anchor before the fort, he ac- 
quainted the Spanifh Governor, by a mef- 
fage, that an enemy to the ftate of England 
was in his port; that the Parliament com- 
manded him to purfue him, and, the King 
of Spain being in amity with the Parlia- 
ment, he defired leave to take all advan- 
tages againft theirenemy. The Governor 
replied, he could not take any notice of the 
difference of any nations or perfons among 
themfelves, only fuch as were declared ene- 
mies to the King, his mafter; that they 
came in thither for fafety, and therefore he 
could not refufe them proteétion, and that 
he would do the like for the Admiral. Blake 
ftill preffed the Governor to permit him to 
attack the Prince, and the Spaniard put him 
off, till he could have orders from Madrid. 

While the Admiral was cruifing in the 
Mediterranean, Prince Rupert got out of 
Carthagena, and failed to Malaga. Gene- 
ral Blake, having notice of his deftroying 
many Englith fhips there, followed him with 
all the expedition poffible, and, finding him 
in the port, attacked him without the ce- 
remony of afking leave from the Spanith 
Governor, and burnt and deftroyed his 
whole fleet, two only excepted, the Refor- 
mation, in which Prince Rupert himfelf 
was, and the Swallow, commanded by his 
brother Prince Maurice. This was in Ja- 
nuary, 165%, 

In February, Admiral Blake took a 
French man of war of forty guns, and fent 
her with four other prizes before him to 
England. Not long after he came with his 
fquadron to Plymouth, where he received 
the thanks of the Parliament, and was by 
them made Warden of the Cinque-ports. 
On the 4th of March following, an aét 
pafied, whereby Colonel Blake, Colonel 
Popham, and Colonel Deane, or any two 
of them, were appointed Admirals and Ge- 
nerals of the fleet, for the year enfuing. 
The firft fervice he was put upon, was the 
reducing the ifles of Scilly, which were ftill 
held for King Charles the Second. The 
matter was of great importance ; for, befides 
that fome privateers from thence did a great 
deal of mifchief, by difturbing trade, and 
taking fhips, it was alfo known that the 
Dutch had a view upon thofe iflands, and 
bad actually fent Van Trump with a {qua- 


dron of twelve men of war, whofe inftruc- 
tions were either to purchafe or reduce 
them. 

General Blake failed in May with a body 
of 800 land troops on board. Sir John 
Greenville commanded there for the King, 
who after fome fmall refiftance fubmitted, 
knowing well that a longer difpute would 
have been to no_purpoie. The General 
then failed for Guernfey, which was held 
for the King by Sir George Carteret. He 
arrived there in the month of O&tober, and, 
though the fea was very rough, landed 
what forces he had on board, the next day; 
and did all that could be expected of him, 
in order to make a fpeedy conqueft of the 
ifland, which, however, could not be com- 
pleated that year. 

In the beginning of the next, however, 
the brave Governor, finding all hopes of re- 
lief vain, thought proper to make the beft 
terms he could. And, to the honour of 
Blake, we may affirm, that, though no man 
proceeded more brifkly, when the {word was 
drawn, yet in all treaties he was remark- 
ably condefcending, detefting to be made 
an inftrument of oppreffion, though ready 
to hazard his life at any time to do his 
country fervice. For this fignal and im- 
portant fervice he had, as he juftly deferved, 
thanks from the Parliament. He was alfo 
eleéted one of the Council of State, and 
much courted by Cromwell, who now be- 
gan to think of fetting up for himfelf. 

On March 25, 1652, Blake was conttituted 
fole Admiral for nine months, on a profpeé& 
of a Dutch war. It is generally thought 
this was fought by the States rather than 
by the Parliament, for they were very con- 
fident of their force at fea, and vexed at the 
firmnefs of the new commonwealth of Eng- 
land, which inclined them to attempt, by 
fome fudden blow, to fupport their own, 
and leffen the reputation of their rival. 
With this view, they fent Van Trump, with 
forty-five men of war, into the Downs, to 
infult the Englith Admiral; and in the 
mean time Jaboured hard to equip another 
fleet of 150 fail, which they thought would 
be more than fufficient to crufh the whole 
naval power of England. 

It is certain they could not have chofen a 
more improper man to have practifed upon 
in this manner, who, though he had but 
twenty-three fhips, and could expe& no 
fuccour but from Major Bourne, who com- 
manded eight more, yet, being attacked by 
Van Trump, he fought him bravely, not- 
withftanding the great inequality, and forced 
him to retreat. This, was on the roth of 
May, 1652; and, as it was avery remarkable 
ation, the reader may be pileafed with a 
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narrative of the engagement, printed by or- 
der of the Parliament of England. 

On Tuefday, the 18th of May, 1652, 
General Blake, being gone to the weftward 
as far as Rye bay, eight days before, with 
twelve or thi.teen thips, leaving Major 
Bourne in the Downs with eight fhips on- 
Jy, there appeared, upon the backfide of the 
Goodwin Sands, a Dutch fleet of men of war, 
confifting of forty-two fhips ; one whereof 
a flag at the main-top-maft head, the reft 
had jacks and ancients ; and, being come to 
the South Sand-head, two of them bore up 
towards the Englifh thips in the Downs. 
Whereupon Major Bourne fent out the 
Greyhound to examine them, and to know 
the reafon of their fo near approach ; who 
anfwering, they had a meflage to the Com- 
mander in chief in the Downs, were per- 
mitted to come in, and, having faluted the 
flag, the two Captains, named Tyfon and 
Aldred, came on board Major Bourne, 
and acquinted him they were fent by Van 
Trump, to let him know that he had been 
riding about Dunkirk with his fleet, where 
by reafon of foul weather they had loft 
many of their anchors and cables, and, the 
wind being northerly, were driven back 
to the fouthward, farther than intended ; 
which Van Trump thought fit to fignify, to 
prevent any mifippreheniions or jealoufies. 
And having faid this, and received for an- 
fwer, that the reality of what they faid 
would beft appear by their fpeedily drawing 
off this coaft; they departed to their fleet. 
And, immediately on their arrival, with 
them the whole fleet flood up to Dover, 
and came to an anchor within little more 
than gun-fhot of the Caftle. And riding 
there with a flag in the main-top, without 
faluting the Cattle, the Caftle made three 
fhot at them; notwithftanding which, the 
Dutch Admiral kept up his flag, and rede 
there at anchor until the next day at noon; 
and exercifed his mufqueteers by difcharg- 
ing vollies of fmall fhot many hours toge- 
ther. Upon Wedneiday about twelve, the 
Dutch fleet weighed anchor, and ftood off 
towards Calais, fome few Icagues unto the 
fouth-caft. About the fame time the Eng- 
lith fleet under General Blake, coming 
from the Wei towards the Downs, difco- 
vered them, and fuppofed by their courfe 
they had been going back. Major Bourne 
likewife was in fight, coming from the Weft 
towards the Downs, to join with General 
Blake. About an hour or two after, the 
Dutch fleet altered their courfe, came back 
again, made all the fail they could, and 
bore direétly with Genéral Blake. Van 
Trump, the headmoft, with his flag in the 
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main-top, being come within fhot, the Ge- 
neral, fired a gun at his main-top, and then 
two fingle thot more. Whereupon Van 
Trump fired a fingle fhot through the Ge- 
neral’s flag, and then immediately gave the 
firk broad-fide, and took in his pendants, 
and hung out his red flag, under the Dutch 
colours, which was the fignal on their part 
for the whole fleet to engage: And fo the 
fight began, which happened between four 
and five o’clock in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued till nine. In the engagement, the 
Englith took two of the Dutch fleet, one 
whereof having fix feet water in the hold, 
they left, taking the Captains and Officers 
aboard ; the other was a fhip of thirty guns. 
General Blake lay all night where the fight 
began, or near thereabout, and the Dutch 
fleet was feen about four leagues diftant on 
the coaft of France next morning. 

To this account we fhall fubjoin the letter, 
written by the Admiral himfelf, on account 
not only of many curious circumftances con- 
taiged in it, but alfo as it may ferve as a 
fpecimen of the plain blunt temper of thie 
illuftrious Hero. It was addreffed to the 
Right Hon. William Lenthall, Speaker of 
the Houfe of Commons : 

‘ Right Honourable, 

* Ihave difpatched away this meflenger 
to your Honour, to give an account of what 
pafled yefterday between us and the Dutch 
fleet. Being in Rye bay, I received in- 
telligence from Major Bourne, that Van 
Trump, with forty fail was off the South 
Sand-head ; whereupon I made all poffible 
{peed to ply up towards them, and, yefterday 
morning, we faw them at anchor in or near 
Dover road. Being come within three 
leagues of them, they weighed, and ftood 
away by a wind to the eaftward ; we fup- 
pofing their intention was to leave us, to 
avoid the difpute of the flag. About two 
hours after they altered their courfe, and 
bore directly with us, Van Trump the head- 
moft ; whereupon we lay by, and put our- 
felves into a fighting pofture, judging they 
had a refolution to engage. Being come 
within mufquet-fhot, I gave orders to fire 
at his flag, which was done thrice; after 
the third fhot, he let go a broad-fide at us. 
Major Bourne, with thofe fhips that came 
from the Downs, was then making towards 
us. Wecontinued fighting till night; then 
our fhips being unable to fail, by reafon all 
our rigging and fails were extremely fhat- 
tered, and our mizen-matt fhot off, we came, 
with advice of the Captains, to an anchor, 
about three or four leagues off the Nefs, to 
refit our fhip, at which we laboured all the 
night. This morning we efpied the Dutch 
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fleet about four leagues diftant from ours, 
towards the coaft of France ; and, by advice 
of a Council of war, it was refolved to ply 
to windward, to keep the weather gage, 
and we are now ready to let fall our an- 
chors this tide. What courfe the Dutch 
fleet fteers, we do not well know, nor can 
we tell what harm we have done them; but 
we fuppofe one of them to be funk, and 
another of thirty guns we have taken with 
the Captains of both; the main-matt of the 
firft being fhot to the board, and much wa- 
ter in the hold, made Captain Lawfon’s 
men to forfake her. We have fix men of 
ours flain, and nine or ten defperately 
wounded, and twenty-five more not with- 
out danger; amongft them our Matter, and 
one of his Mates, and other Officers. We 
have received about feventy great fhot in 
our hull and maifts, in our fails and rigging 
without, being engaged with the whole 
body of the fleet, for the {pace of four hours ; 
being the mark at which they aimed. We 
muft needs acknowledge it a great mercy, 
that we had no more harm, and our hope 
is, the righteous God will continue the fame 
to us, if there do arife a war between us, 
they being firft in the breach, and feeking 
an occafion to quarrel, and watching as it 
feems an advantage to brave us on the 
coaft, &c. Your humble fervant, 
Robert Blake.’ 


From on board the James, 
3 leagues off the Hydes, 
the zoth of May, 1652. 


In the account given of this engagement 
by Admiral Trump’s letter to the States, 
he varies in fome particulars; the moft con- 
fiderable is, that Admiral Blake fired the 
firft broad-fide ; he owns the lof of two 
fhips, and does not feem to difpute that the 
Englith got the better. There is indeed 
a more particular account, with refpe&t to 
Blake’s perfona] conduét, in Heath’s Chro- 
nicle. When Blake came into the Downs, 
fays this author, Van Trump bore up to his 
fleet, which confifted of no more than twen- 
ty-three fail, nearer than he had any occa- 
fion to do. Upon this, Blake faluted him 
with two guns, without ball, to require him 
to ftrike fail; Trump, in contempt, fhot 
on the contrary fide; Blake fired a fecond 
and a third gun, which Van Trump an- 
{wered with a broad-fide. The Englifh 
Admiral, perceiving it was his intention to 
fight, fingled out himfelf from the reft of 
the fleet, to treat with Van Trump, about 
that point of honour, and to prevent the 
effufion of blood and a national quarrel. 
When Blake advanced nearer to Van 


Trump, he and the ref of his flect, com- 
trary to the laws of nations, the Englith 
Admiral coming with a defign to treat, 
fired on Blake with whole broad-fides. The 
Admiral was in his cabin, drinking with 
fome of his Officers, little expecting to be 
fo faluted ; when the fhot broke the win- 
dows of his fhip, and fhattered his ftern, 
which put him into a vehement paffion, 
and, curling his whifkers, as he ufed to do, 
when he was angry, he commanded his 
men to anfwer the Dutch in their kind; 
faying, when his heat was fomewhat over, 
he took it very ill of Van Trump, that he 
fhould take his fhip for a bawdy-heufe, 
and break his windows. Blake fingly fuf- 
tained the fhock of the Dutch fleet for fome 
time, till his own fhips and Major Bourne’s 
could join him ; then the engagement grew 
hot and bloody on the enemies fide, tilt 
night put an end to it. 

General Ludlow in his Memoirs adds to 
this account, that the Parliament greatly 
approved of Blake’s conduét, and, refolving 
to demand fatisfa&tion of the States, put 
their Ambafladors, who lodged then at 
Chelfea, under a guard; and fent Crom- 
well and Dennis Bond to Dover, to en- 
courage the failors, and to promife them 
that nothing fhould be wanting, on the fide 
of the Parliament, to reward their vigilance 
and valour, in cafe they continued to do their 
duty as bravely as they had hitherto done. 

The Earl of Clarendon has prefented a 
very extraordinary circumftance, not to be 
met with elfewhere, viz. That Trump re- 
ceived an expreis with inftruétions from 
the States, immediately before he fired his 
broad-fide. 

After this difpute at fea, the States grew 
more tractable, and feemed very well in- 
clined to peace; but the new common- 
wealth of England ftood upon fuch very 
high terms, as were not to be complied with, 
and therefore both fides prepared to carry 
on the war, which had been thus hattily 
begun, without much reafon on either fide. 

After this engagement, Blake finding a 
general engagement was not likely to en- 
fue, he refolved to profecute the war by 
taking the enemies merchant-fhips, in which 
he had furprifing fuccefS; for, on the roth 
of that month, a detachment from his fleet 
fell upon twenty-fix fail of Dutch merchant- 
men, and took them every one and cleared 
the feas, that, on the fecond of July, he was 
at liberty to fail with a ftrong fquadron 
northward. In his courfe he took a Dutch 
man of war, and, by the latter end of that 
month, he took the whole Dutch fithing 
convoy, confifting of twelve men of _ 
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and 100 of their herring bufles, and difperfed 
the reft. By the 12th of Augult, he returned 
into the Downs with fix of the Dutch men 
of war he had taken, and goo prifoners. 
‘Thence he ttood over to their own coatft, 
having for fome time upwards of roo men 
of war under his own command. Towards 
the latter end of the fame month of Auguft, 
part of his fleet fell upon a fquadron of 
French men of war, going to the relief of 
Dunkirk, took them and carried them into 
Dover, 

At laft, on the 28th of September, the 
fleet being under a frefh gale, Admiral 
Blake difcovered the Dutch about noon, 
and, though he had only three of his own 
fquadron with him, Vice-Admiral Penn, 
with his f{quadron at fome diftance, and the 
reft a league or two a-ftern, he bore in 
among them, and was bravely feconded by 
Penn and Bourne. The fight began warmly 
on both fides: Blake, failing to the wind- 
ward of thir Admiral, was a-ground ; the 
Sovereign firuck feveral times, fo did the 
Refolution, the St.! Andrew, and Penn’s 
fhip, but they got off again without any 
harm. Three of the enemies fhips were 
wholly difabled, the firft burnt, and another, 
as fhe was towing off. The Rear- Admiral 
was taken by Captain Mildway ; the viéto- 
ry was intirely on the fide of the Englith, 
and had not night prevented them, it was 
thought fcarce a Dutch thip would have got 
off. On the 29th, as day broke, the Eng- 
lith {pied the Dutch north-eatt, two leagues 
off ; the General bore up to them, but, the 
Dutch having the wind of him, he could 
not reach them; he therefore commanded 
his light frigates to ply as near as they 
could, and keep firing, while the reit bore 
up after them ; fome fhot were fpent be- 
tween the Englifh and Dutch, but the lat- 
ter foon hoilted their fails, and run for it. 
On the 30th, the enemy were almoft out 
of fight, the Englith ftill purfuing them, till 
they faw them run into the Goree. 

The General then called a Council of 
war, and, fecing the fhips were fo near the 
fhallows, and that fome of them wanted 

rovilions, refolved to return to the Downs. 
The Englith loft few men, not one thip ; 
the enemy had their Rear- Admiral taken, 
two funk, and one blown up. T'wo thou- 
fand wounded men were landed out of the 
Dutch fleet, and Admiral Witte Witten 
Jaid the fault of cowardice on fome of his 
Captains, and on the numbers of the Eng- 
lith. 

General Blake, after the fight, ordered 
feveral thips to the coaft of Holland, and 
fent others on a cruife; which not only fe- 
cured the Englith merchant-fhips in their 
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trade, but greatly annoyed the fubjeéts of 
the States of Holland, and made them 
heartily weary of the war. 

We have feveral accounts of this engage- 
ment, particularly in Whitlock’s Memori- 
als, as alfo in Ludlow’s Memoirs, attended 
with fome circumftances not to be found 
elfewhere ; he fays, that, when the Dutch 
fleet arrived at Bam, the Captains were 
not allowed to go afhore, till an inquiry 
was made into their conduct. In the mean 
time the Dutch were fo provoked againft 
the Englifh, that, in order to encourage their 
own countrymen to ferve againit them, they 
exhibited the death of the late King, in the 
moft tragical manner, upon the ftage. And 
the faétion of the Prince of Orange enter- 
tained hopes, that the people would rather 
facrifice their liberties, than not be revenged 
of the Englith commonwealth. 

This however feems to be his own con- 
jecture, for another writer tells us, that the 
States, out of mere apprehenfions of the 
Prince becoming Stadtholder, fent, foon af- 
ter the engagement, to defire a peace with 
England; but the Parliament infifted on 
their old demands of fatisfaction and of re- 
paration. ‘The fame author tells us, that 
De Wit, when he failed on this expedition, 
was obftruéted by a mutiny, the feamen re- 
fufing to go aboard, till they received their 
wages; for which two of them were exe- 
cuted at Amfterdam ; and fome of the 
burghers of that city fhot, on a fudden fur- 
mife of a refcue. On his return there was 
another tumult at Flufhing, occafioned part- 
ly through his want of fuccefs, and partly 
out of hatred to him, as an enemy to the 
Houle of Orange ; which crofs accident 
made De Ruyter defirous of refigning his 
commiffion, and fo vexed De Wit, that he 
fell fick. The States however appointed z 
Commiffion to inquire into the conduét ot 
the Captains, who were charged with mif- 
behaviour, and took a great deal of pains 
to repair and recruit their fleet. 

On the other hand, the Parliament of 
England pafled an act, whereby they re- 
quired all feamen, who were on board any 
foreign fhips in Europe, to return home 
within forty days, and fuch as were in the 
Indies, in twelve months; directing that 
all fuch carpenters, fhipwrights, &c. that 
were found on board the enemy’s fhips, 
fhould be thrown ever board without mercy. 

The latter end of the year, Admiral 
Blake had orders to fend Captain Ball with 
a {quadron of eighteen men of war into the 
Sound, in order to ferve as a convoy for 
twenty-two merchant-men, whom the King 
of Denmark had ftopped in his port of Co- 
penhagen, under pretence that he was ap- 
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prehenfive of their being taken by the Dutch, 
in cafe they attempted to return. ‘The Cap- 
tain, on his arrival at Elfinore, ealily difco- 
vered the true intention of the Danifh King, 
who now abfolutely refufed to deliver up 
the thips, pretending that he kept them for 
certain fums of money, due to him from 
King Charles the Firit. Whereupon Ball 
returned with his fquadron to England ; but 
by the way took fourteen Dutch thips, and 
brought them with one man of war, which 
he alfotock, into Yarmouth. This was the 
largeit of thofe detachments, whereby Blake 
weakened himfelf fo much, as to encourage 
the Dutch to hazard another battle, not- 
withftanding their late defeat. This is not, 
however, attributed as any mifconduét in 
Blake ; for, at this juncture, Van Trump, 
who had again the command of the Dutch 
navy, then confifting of eighty men of war, 
refolved to take this opportunity of attack- 
ing Blake in the Downs, who, he knew, 
had no more than half his number of thips. 
Accordingly he failed away to the back of 
the Goodwin Sands, nesr the place where 
he had fought before ; of which Blake ha- 
ving notice, he called a Council of war, 
wherein it was refolved to fight, though at 
fo great difadvantage. 

The battle began the 29th of November, 
about two in the morning, and lafted till 
about fix in the evening. The General was 
in the Triumph, and always in the hotteft 
of the action; his fhip, the Victory, and 
the Vanguard, did and fuffered moft; en- 
gaging at one time with twenty of the ene- 
mies bet fhips. Blake, finding the Dutch 
had two fhips to his one, that the Englifh 
were very much difxbled, and that the Dutch 
had alfo the advantage of the wind, drew 
off his fleet in the night into the river 
Thames, having loft the Garland and Bo- 
naventure, taken by the Dutch, a finall fri- 
gate burnt, and three funk, and his remain- 
ing fhips fhattered and difabled. Trump 
bought this victory dear, one of his flag- 
fhips being blown up, and all the men 
drowned ; his own fhip, and De Ruyter’s, 
were both incapable of Jervice, till they were 

epaired. 

There is a large and curious account of 
this obftinate battie, in Heath’s Chronicle. 
* Intelligence was now, fays he, given to 
Van Trump, as there had been before to 
the States, that the Engtith fleet was no 
way recruited, that moft of the fhips, with 
which De Ruyter engaged, were gone in- 
to port, and that now Blake might be eatily 
beaten in the Downs, and the mouth of the 
river ftopped, by which means the war mutt 
come to a pertod, the Dutch have farif- 
tuciion for the damage done them, and fea- 


ports and towns put into their hands for 
fecurity, for nothing lefs would content 
Hans, in this top- gallant humour.’ 

This author adds to our former account, 
that, a little before it was dark, the Captain 
of the Garland, bold and venturous, boarde 
ed Van Trump, but was killed in the at- 
tempt: On which fhe was boarded by two 
Dutch men of war; as likewiie the Bona- 
venture, in attempting to relieve the other. 
About the fame time, Blake was boarded 
twice, and had his top-maft thot by the 
board ; and, had not the Vanguard and Sap- 
phire ftocd refulutely by him, m‘ght have 
gone near to have been loft. The Hercules: 
was likewife run afhore, and the whole fleet, 
in fhort, miferably fhattered ; and, had it not 
been forthe night, would probably have been 
lott; but they happily retreated to Dover. 

This advantage, for fuch it really was, 
puffed up the Dutch exceedingly; fo that 
Van Trump failed through the channel 
with a broom at his main top maft-head, 
to fignify, he had {wept thofe teas of Eng- 
lith thips. They likewife made ballads, 
wherein they {poke, with great triumph, of 
their having taken the Englifh Garland, 
and began to talk of taking from us all our 
plantations in the Weit-Indies. But, in the 
mean while, Blake repaired and recruited 
his fleet, Monk and Deane beiag now 
joined in commiffion with him ; and fo dili- 
gent they were, that, on the 8th of February, 
1653, they failed trom Queenfborough, with 
fixty men of war, and were prefently joined 
by twenty more from Portimouth. 

On the 18th of ihe fame month, they dif- 
covered Van Trump, with a fleet of feventy 
fail, and no lefs than 300 fail of merchant- 
men under his convoy. Blake, with twelve 
fhips, came up with, and engaged the Dutch 
flcet, and were very feverely handled : 
Himéelf, in the Triumph, had like to have 
been loft, had he not been timely relieved 
by Lawfon, in the Fairfax. In this warm 
fervice, Blake loft the Captain of his own 
fhip, whofe name was Ball, a brave active 
Officer, and Mr. Sparrow, his Secretary ; 
himfelf was grievoufly wounded in the 
thigh, yet he continued his fight ti!l night, 
by the advantage of which, the Dutch, who 
had fix men of war funk and taken, re- 
turned. 

After fetting his wounded men afhore at 
Portfmouth, Blake followed the enemy, 
ayd came up with them the next day, about 
three in the afternogn, when the fight was 
renewed with very great lofs to the Dutch, 
who continued retreating towards Bulloign, 
during the following night. Blake con- 
tinued the purfuit, and, im the morning of 
the 20th of February, the two fleets fought 
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‘again with incredible fury, till four in the 
afternoon; when, the winds blowing fa- 
vourable for the Dutch, they reached the 
Sands of Calais, anchored there, and thence 
tided it home. 

In thefe three engagements, the Dutch 
loft eleven. men of war, thirty merchant- 
fhips ; and had, according to their own ac- 
count, 1500 men flain. ‘The Engiith loft 
enly one fhip, the Samfon, but not fewer 
men than the enemy; for General Blake, 
im order the better to man the fleet, had put 
on board fome regiments of foldiers, who 
behaved exceeding well; and to whom, ac- 
cording te fome accounts, the honour of 
the day was chiefly due. ‘This mutt be 
acknowledged a well judged method in 
him at this time, but the fame would not 
be deftitute of objection at other times. 
Rapin extenuates, as much as poffible, the 
deteat of the Dutch, and iadecd their own 
writers have not been {paring im their pains 
to cover it; but with little fucceis. 

In the month of April, Cromwell turned 
out the Parliament, and fhorily after af- 
fumed the fapreme power. The States 
hoped great advantages from this, which, 
however, they did not immediately receive ; 
Blake and his Colleagues wifely declaring, 
that, whatever happened at home, they would 
not fuffer their country to endure injuries or 
infults from abroad ; and in this they were 
as good as their words. The author of 
Blake’s life has given the foilowing candid 
account hereof, viz. That, when Cromwell 
turned the rump ont of the Government, 
and teok it upon himfelf, and his Council 
of Officers, Blake, Deane, Monk, and the 
reft of the Sea-officers, publifhed a declara- 
tion of their refolution, notwithftanding the 
change, to’proceed in the performance of 
their duties, and the truft repefed in them, 
againft all the enemies of the common- 
wealth ; and on the revolution, which hap- 
pened afterwards, it was the General's opi- 
nion, that his and his inen’s duty was the 
fame in that ftation he was called to a& in, 
as if there was no irregularity in the mca- 
fures of Council; faying, it is not for us 
to mind ftate affairs, but to keep foreigners 
from fooling us: Being always allowed a 
bold and fortunate vindicator of his coun- 
try’s rights and privileges from the in- 
eroachments of infulting neighbours, a vic- 
torious enemy of the Spaniards, and was 
highly valued by all, even the Royadtifts. 
‘Towards the end of this month of April, 
Blake and his Colleagues, with a grand fleet 
ef roo fail, ftood over to the Dutch coaft, 
and forced their fleet to fly for fhelter into 
the Texel, where for fome time they were 
kept by Monk and Deane, while Blake 
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failed northwards; at laft Trump ventured 
out, and got together a tieet of 120 men of 


war. On the 3d of June, the General's 
Deane and Monk engaged the enemy off 
the North Foreland, with indifferent fuccefs. 
On the 4th, General Blake came in to their 
affiftance, with eighteen frefh thips, and 
thereby gained a complete victory; fo 
that, had not the Dutch oncé again faved 
themfelves on Cahis Sands, their whole 
fleet had been funk or taken. The beft 
account we meet with is, that the Englith 
took eleven men of war, funk fix, took 
4350 prifoners, of which fix were Captains. 
Of the Englifh were flain General Deane, 
one Captain, and 120 men; but the im- 
portance of this victory is beft declared by 
the confequences, which are thus reprefented 
by Heath, who wrote at the very time. 
He fays, the Englifh, after their victory, {tilt 
lay on the coafts of Holland, into whofe 
ports and harbours, upon the purfuit, as far 
as the Texel, they had driven and fcattered 
the Dutch fleet; which had fo far brought 
down the ftomachs of the Hollanders, that 
thefe Provinces, having, as before, fent away 
a boat with a white flag, with a meflenger 
for a paflport, and a fafe condué for two 
Ambatladors, and having obtained it, fent 
away the Lords Youngilall and Vande 
Peere, to follow two others, newly gone 
before. Thefe arrived the zoth day of June, 
and had audience the 2ed: Their meflage 
being of fuch importance, for every day 
their merchant-fhips were taken, in coming 
home, and there was no ftirring out for any ; 
fo that there was an abfolute ceffation there 
of trade : No Jefs than thirty of their fhips, 
richly Jaden, having been taken by our fleet, 
riding at the mouth of their haven. In the 
mean time, Cromwell had called, or rather 
appointed, a fort of Parliament, called the 
little Parliament, in which Mr. Blake had 
a feat, as one of the Commiffioners from 
Somerfetfhire, and was by the fame Par- 
liament continued one of the Generals of 
the fleet; however, his health was fo im- 
paired, that he could not peflibly go to fea, 
and therefore had no fhare, but by his ad- 
vice, in the laft great victory gained over the 
Dutch, on the zgth of July; for which, 
however, the Parliament ordered him a gold 
chain, as well as the reft of the Admirals, 
who aétually ferved there. 

On the roth of O&ober he came to Lon- 
don, and took his feat in the Houfe, where he 
received their folemn thanks for his many 
and faithful fervices. The ProteStor Oliver 
having called a new Parliament, confifting 
of 400, Mr. Blake fat therein as Member 
for his native town of Bridgewater. On 


the 6th of December he was conftituted one 
of 
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of the Commiffioners of the Admiralty for 
fix months: And, as he was treated with 
great reipeét by Cromwell, fo he behaved 
towards him with much fidelity, though 
perhaps no great affection, fince he was na- 
turally inclined to a commonwealth. 

In the month of November 1654, Crom- 
well thought fit to fend him with a ftrong 
fleet into the Mediterranean with mfrudi- 
ons which he knew would pleafe him, viz. to 
fupport the honour of the Englifh flag, and 
to procure {atisfaction for any injuries that 
might have been done to our merchants. In 
the beginning of December, Blake came 
into the road of Cadiz, where he was treated 
with all imaginable refpe&; a Dutch Ad- 
miral would not hoift his flag, while he 
was there; a French ‘quadron having {topped 
one of his tendes which had been {eparated 
from Blake ina ftorm, the Admiral, as foon 
as he knew to whom he belonged, ient for 
the Captain on board, drank the General’s 
health with great ceremony under a dif- 
charge of five guns, and then difmiffed 
him. The Algerines were fo much a- 
fraid of him, that they ftopped the Salee ro- 
vers, obliged them to deliver up what Eng- 
lith prifoners they had on board, and then 
fent them freely to Blake, in order to merit 
his favour. Hewever, this did not hinder 
his coming on the goth of March before 
Algiers, fending an Officer on fhore to the 
Dey, with a metfage, importing that he had 
orders to demand {atisfaCtion for the pira- 
cies committed on the Englifh, as alfo the 
releafe of all the Englifh captives as were 
then in the place. To this the Dey anfwered 
that the fhips and captives taken belonged to 
particular men, and therefore he could net 
reftore them, without difconrenting all his 
fubjects ; yet he might, if he pleafed, re- 
deem what Englifh captives were there at a 
reafonable price fet on their heads ; and, if 
he thought good, they would conclude a 
peace with him, and for the future offer no 
acts of hoftility to any of his nation. This 
anfwer he accompanied with very large pre- 
fents of frefh provifions ; and it feems at 
that time to have fatisfied Blake, who, leav- 
ing Algiers, failed to Tunis on the fame er- 
rand. The Dey of Tunis who was a very 
brave man, but obftinate, refufed to give 
him any anfwer, or even to fuffer him to 
take in any frefh water ; fuppofing that the 
extraordinary pains he had taken to fortify 
the place was fufficient to defend it ; but he 
was extremely miftaken, for Blake forced 
him to an humble fubmiffion, to a peace ex- 
tremely advantageous to England, and, after 
he had demolifhed his caftle and burnt his 
Sips in the bay of Tunis. The anfwer fent 
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by the Dey to General Blake was haughty 
and full of contempt : ‘ Here faid he, are 
our caftles of Goleta and Porto-Ferino, do 
your work ; do you think we fear your 
fleet ?” On the hearing this, Blake, as his 
cuftom was when in a paflion, began to 
curl his whifkers ; and, after a fhort conful- 
tation with his Officers, bore into the bay of 
Porto-Ferino with his great fhips, and they" 
feconds ; and, coming within mufker-{hot of 
the caftle and the line, he fired on both fo 
warmly ihat in two hours the caltie was 
rendered defencelefs, and the guns on the 
works along the fhore difmounied, though 
fixty of them played ata time cn the Eng- 
lifh. ‘The General found nine fhips in the 
road, and ordered every Captain, even of 
his own fhip, to man his Jongboat with 
choice men, enter the harbour, and fire the 
Tunifeens, while he and his fect covercd 
them from the cattle by playing continualiy 
on it with their cannon. The feamen, in 
their boats, boldly affaulted the pirates, and 
burnt all their fhips with the iois of twenty- 
five men killed, and forty-eight wounded, 
This daring aétion fpread the terror of his 
name through Africa and Afia, which had 
been long fince formidable in Europe. 

In like manner he terrified the piraticad 
ftate of Tripoli into a peace with England, 
and alfo brought the Knights of Malta to 
a compofition for the injunes they had done 
to this nation. The lat exploits were per- 
formed in the {pring of the year 1655, and 
railed the glory of the Englifh nation to 
fuch a height, that moft of the Princes and 
States of Italy thought proper to pay their 
compliments to the Protector ; particularly 
the grand Duke of Tufcany, and the free 
ftate of Venice, who tent magnificent am- 
baflies fer that purpofe. 

The war, in the mean time, was grown 
pretty hot with Spain, and Blake, in purfu- 
ance of the Proteétor’s orders, did all that 
in his power lay to ruin thcir maritime force 
in Europe, as Penn had done inthe Weit. 
Indies ; but thefe extraordinary and con- 
tinual cares, falling on a conttitution already 
not a little impaized, brought General Blake 
into fo bad a ftate of health, that, fearing the 
ill confequences, in cafe he ihould happen to 
die without having any Colleague, whe 
might take care of the flect, he wrote let- 
ters to England, fuggefting the expediency 
of joining fome other perfon in commiffion 
with him ; upon which General Montague 
was fent with a ftrong {quadron to affift him, 
and was made joint Admiral with him, ac- 
cording to his defire. 

Soon after his arrival in the Mediterra- 
nean, Blake and ke: fatled with their whole 
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fleet to block up a Spanith {quidron in the 
hay of Cadiz, which accordingly they did 
for feveral months. Att laft, in September, 
finding they were in want of water, Blake 
and Montague ftood awav for the coaft of 
Portugal, leaving Captain Stayner, with 
feven thips under his command, to look 
after the enemy ; while ihey were gone, the 
Spanifh plate fleet appeared, fteering for 
Cadiz; but were intercepted by Captain 
Stayner, who took the Vice-admiral and 
another gallcon, the Rear-admival with 
two millions of plate on board, and another 
fhip richly laden. The prizes, together 
with all the prifoners, weie, on the return 
of the fleet, fent into England under General 


temper, which now appcared to be the drop- 
fy and fcurvy, grew upon him daily: He, 
however, kept up his {pirits to the lait ; and 
being informed that another plate fleet had 
put into Santa Cruz; and n: twithftanding 
the Spanifh Governor had timely notice, 
was aman of great courage and condué, 
and had dipofed of all things in the pro- 
peref manner poffible for the prefervation 
both of the fhips and place, and, from a 
view of the provifion he had made, looked 
on an atiack as a thing no wife Admiral 
would think practicable ; yet Blake, having 
once furamoned him, and received a fhort 
anfwer, determined to force the place and 
to do his utmoit to burn the fieet ; both 
which he performed in fuch 2 manner as to 
altonith the ableft feamen of thofe times, 
and appears even now next to incredible. 
As it 1s allowed to be one of the moft re- 
markable ations that ever happened at fea, 
our readers will probably be pleafed with 
the particulars. 

On the zoth of April, 1657, the Englith 
fleet, under the command of Admiral Blake, 
was far in the offing of Santa Cruz, where 
they difcovered how bravely the Spanith 
fhips, which were fixteen in number, were 
barricaded in this bay, where they lay in a 
manner femicircular. Near in the mouth 
of this haven ftands a cattle {uficiently fur- 
nifhed with great ordnance, which threaten 





deftruction to any that durft enter into its . 


harhour without leave; befides this, there 
ftood feven forts more round about the bay 
with fix, four, and ‘hiee great guns a- piece, 
and united together by a line of communi- 
cation, from one fort to the other; which 
was manned with mufqueteers. To make 
all fafe, Don Dieco Diagues, General of 
the Spanith Acet, was not idie in making 
provition for the beft defence of his arma- 
do ; he caufed all the tmatler fhips to be 


+ 
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moored clofe along the fhore, and the fix 
great galleons lay further eut at anchor, 
with their broadfides towards the fea. It 
happened at this time there was a Dutch 
merchantman in the bay, the Mafler of 
which, {ceing the Englifh ready to enter, 
and that an engagement would prefenily 
commence, juftly feared that, among all the 
blows that would be given, he could hardly 
efcape without receiving fome, and therefore 
to fave himfelf went te Don Diego, and de- 
fired leave to depart the harbour ; for, faid 
he, I am very fure that Blake will prefently 
be amongft you. To this the refolute Don 
made no other reply, than, Get you gone, if 
you will ; and let him come, it he dare. They 
that knew Blake's courage, could not but 
know it needlefs to dare him to an engage- 
ment. Al] things being ordered for a fight, 
a {quadron of fhips was drawn out of the 
whole fleet to make the firft onfet ; thefe 
were commanded by Captain Stayner in the 
Speaker frigate, who no fooner had received 
orders but immediately he flew into the har- 
bour with his canvas wings, and by eight 
in the morning fell pell-mell upon the 
Spanifh ficet, without the leaft regard to 
the forts, that {pent their thot prodigally 
upon him. No fooner were thefe entered 
into the bay, but Blake, following after, 
placed certain fhips to pour broadfides into 
the caftle and forts. Thefe played their 
parts fo well, that, after fome time, the Spa- 
niards found their forts too hot to be held. In 
the mean time, Blake joined Stayner, and 
bravely feughtthe Spanifh fhips, which were 
not much inferior in number to the Englith ; 
but, in men, they were far the fuperior. But 
by two o'clock in the afternoon Blake had 
beaten the enemies out of their fhips. But, 
feeing his prizes were not to be removed, he 
ordered his men to fet them on fire; which 
was done fo effectually, that all the Spanith 
fleet were reduced to afhes, except two that 
funk downright. 

The Englifh, having now obtained a 
complete victory, were put to another dif- 
ficulty by the wind, which blew fo ftrong 
into the bay, that many defpaired of getting 
out of it again ; but Providence was pleafed 
to caufe the wind on a fudden to veer about 
to the fouth-weft (a thing not known in 
many years before) which brought Eiske 
and his fleet fafe to fea again, notwithftand- 
ing the Spaniards from the caftle played 
their great guns perpetually on him, as they 
pafled by. And, as the wind favoured 
them to come out of that harbour, fo it con- 
tinued to carry them back to their former 
ftation near Cadiz. 

In this bloody a&tion it happened that 
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Captain Benjamin Blake, theAdmiral’s bro- 
ther, was guilty of fome miftake in his con- 
du&, for which the Admiral caufed him 
inftantly to be removed ; his regard for his 
country obliging him to prefer ftrist juitice 
to any ties of natural affection. As foonas 
the news arrived in England of this extraor- 
dinary aétion, the Proteétor fent his Secre- 
tary to acquaint his fecond Parliament, then 
fitting, therewith ; whereupon they order- 
ed a public thank{giving, and directed a 
diamond ring worth sool. to be fent to 
Blake. One hundred pounds were given 
to the Captains who brought the news, and 
the thanks of the Houfe ordered to all the 
Officers and feamen, and to be given them 
by theirGeneral. ‘Thefe, as they were the 
laft honours, fo the receipt of them was the 
jaft news this brave Officer received from his 
dear country ; for, returning to the Medi- 
terranean, and cruizing fome time off Cadiz, 
he found his end approached fo faft, that he 
determined to return home, if poffible. Ac- 
cordingly, he failed for England, and, in 
his laft ficknefs, often enquired for land, 
which, however, he never lived to fee, dying, 
as the fleet was entering Plymouth Sound, 
on board his thip the St. George, the 17th 
of Augutt, 1657, being about fifty-nise 
years of age, 

His body was the next day embalmed, 
and wrapped up in lead ; his bowels were 
buried in the great church at Plymouth, 
and his corpfe conveyed by fea to Greenwich- 
houfe, where it lay in ftate for fome time : 
from thence, on the 4th of September, it 
was carried by water in a barge of ftate 
covered with velvet, efcutcheons, and pen- 
cils, accompanied by his brother, relations, 
and fervants in mourning ; by Oliver’s Pri- 
vy-council, the Commiffioners of the Ad- 
miralty and Navy, the Lord-Mayor and Al- 
dermen of London, the Field Officers of the 
army, and many other perfons of honour 
and quality, in a great number of barges 
and wherries, covered with mourning ; 
marfhalled and ordered by the Heralds at 
arms, who direéted and attended the fol- 
Jemnity. Thus they paffed to Weftmin- 
iter, and, at their landing, proceeded in the 
fame manner through a guard of feveral 
regiments of foot to the abbey; his dear 
friend, General Lambert (though then in 
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difgrace with the Proteftor) attending on 
his horfe. The proceffion being over, the 
body was interred in a vault built for that 
purpofe, in the chapel of King Henry the 
Seventh, whence it was removed on the z2th 
of September, 1661, and re-interred in St. 
Margaret’s church- yard. 

His ftature was low, but of a quick lively 
eye, and of a good foldier-like countenance. 
He was in his perfon brave beyond example, 
yet cool in a&tion ; and fhewed a great deal 
of military conduct in the difpofition of 
thofe defperate attacks, which men of a 
cooler compofition have judged rather for- 
tunate than expedient. He certainly loved 
his country with extraordinary ardour ; and 
as he never meddled with intrigues of ftate, 
fo, whatever government he ferved, he was 
follicitous to do his duty. He was upright 
toa very great degree ; for, notwithftanding 
the vaft fums that paffed through his hands, 
he fcarce left 5001. behind him of his own 
acquiring. In fine, he was altogether dif- 
interefted and unambitious ; expofing him- 
felf, on all occafions, for the benefit of the 
public, and the glory of the nation, and not 
with any view to his own private profit or 
fame. In refpeét to his perfonal character, 
he was pious without affectation ; ftriétly juft 
and liberal, to the utmoft extent of his for- 
tune. His Officers he treated with the fa- 
miliarity of friends; and to his failors he 
was really a parent. The State buried him 
at the public expence; they gave him a 
grave but no tomb, and, though he ftill 
wants an epitaph, writers of all parties 
have fhewn an eagerne{s to do his memory 
juftice. The celebrated hiftorians of that 
age, though they fometimes vary in the re- 
lation of tome of his exploits, and attribute 
the event fometimes to different caufes, which 
is ealily accounted for, generally acknow- 
ledge, that the aétions of his whole life de- 
monftrated a fincere affection for his coun- 
try. To conclude, his intrepid courage 
as well as matchlefs condu& in battle; his 
inflexible regard to juftice ; his undifguifed 
fincerity and exemplary goodnefs, which 
rendered him an honour to his country, and 
an ornament to the high ftation he poffeffed ; 
will render his memory grateful to the 
lateft pofterity. 


A compendious Syftem of Natural Hiftory (Page 153, Vol. XVIII.) continued. 


With a beautiful Species of Carnation, coloured from Nature. 


HERE is a great variety of fpecies 
of this beautiful flower, to which 
gardeners frequently give names according 





to their own fancies, and therefore it would 
be unneceflary to enumerate them. 


Thefe flowers are propagated either from 
feeds, 
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1. The ftem of the flower fhould be ftrong 
and abie to fupport the weight of the 
flower, without lopping down. 

2. The petals, or leaves of the flowers, 
fhould be long, broad, and ftiff, and 
pretty — to expand, or, as the florifts 

1 


feeds, by which new flowers are obtained ; 
or from layers, for the increaiz of :he forts, 
which are worthy maintaining; but I fhall 
firft lay down the method of propagating 
them from feed, which is thus: 

Having obtained fome good feeds, ei- 
ther of your own faving, or from a friend 
you can confide in, in the beginning of 
April, prepave fome pots or boxes (accord- 
ing to the quantity of feeds you have to 
fow ;) thefe ‘liould be filled with frefh light 
earth, mixed with rot'en neats dung, which 
fhould be well incorporated together; then 
fow your feeds thereon (but not ‘oo thick) 
covering it about a quarter of an inch with 
the fame light carth, placing the pots or 
cafes fo as to receive the morning fun only 
till eleven o'clock ; obferviny allo to retreih 
the earth with water, as often as it may need 
it. In a month’s time your plants wil! come 
up, and, if kept clear from weeds. and duly 
watered, will b< fit to trasipiant in the be- 
ginning of June; at which tine you fhould 
prepare fome beds (of the fame iort of 
earth, as was direéted to fow t!eim in) in 
an open airy fituation, in which you fhould 
plant them, at about three inches fquare, 
obferving to water and thade iiem, as the 
feafon may require ; being alfo careful to 
keep them clear from weeds. In thete beds 
they may remain until the beginning of 
Augutt, by which time they will have 
grown fo large, as almoft to meet each 
other; then prepare more beds of the like 
good earth, in quantity proportionabie to 
the flowers you have raifed, in which you 
fhould plant them at {ix inches diftance each 
way, and not above four rows in each bed, 
for the more conveniently laying fuch of 
them as may prove worthy preferving, for 
in thefe beds they fhould remain to flower ; 
the alleys between thefe beds fhould be two 
feet wide, that you may pafé between the 
beds to weed and clean them. When your 
flowers begin to blow, you may look over 
them, to fee if any of them proffer to make 
good flowers, which, as foon as you dif- 
cover, you fhould Jaw down all the lavers 
upon then 5 thote which are well marked, 
and blow whole without breaking their 
pads, fhould be referved to plant in borders 
to furnif vou with feed: And thefe which 
burft their buds, and feem to have good 
properties, fuould be planted in pots. to try 
what their flowers will be, when managed 
according to art. And it is not till the 
fecond year, thatsyou can pronounce, what 
the value of the flower will be, which is in 
proportion to the goodnefs of its properties : 
But, that you may be well acquainted with 
what the florifts call good properties, I thall 
here fet them down. 


term it, fhould be free flowers. 

3- The middle pod of the flower fhould not 
advance too liigh above the other part of 
the flower. 

4. The colours fhould be bright, and equal- 
ly marked ali over the flower. 

5- The flower thould be very full of leaves, 
fo as to render it, when blown, very thick 
and high in the middie, and the outfide 
perfeétly round. 

Having made choice of fuch of your 
flowers as promife wel! for the large iort, 
thefe you fhould mark feparately for pots, 
and the round whole blowing flowers for 
borders ; you thould pull up all fingle flow- 
ers, or fuch as are ill coloured, and not 
woith preierving, that your good flowers 
may have the aur, and more reom to grow 
ftrong. Thefe having been laid as foon as 
they have taken root (which wiil be fome 
time in Auguft) they fhould he taken off, 
and planted out, thofe that blow large in 
pots, and thofe planted in borders, as hath 
been dire&ted. 

Of late years, the whole-blowing flowers 
have becn much more efteemed, than thofe 
of large flowers, which burft their pods ; 
but efpecially thofe round flowers which 
have broad ftripes of beautiful colours, and 
round rofe leaves; of which kinds there 
have been a great variety introduced from 
France, within thefe few years; but, as thefe 
French flowers are extremely apt to dege- 
nerate to plain colours, and being more 
tender than thofe which are brought up in 
England, thefe are not fo much in vogue 
now, as for fome years paft. From the 
prefent tafte for thefe whole-blowing flake 
flowers, many of the old varieties, which 
had been turned owt of the gardens of the 
florifts, many years ago, to make room for 
the large flowers, which were then in fa- 
fhion, have been received again; and large 
prices have been paid of late for fuch flow- 
ers as.fome years ago were fold for one 
fhilling a dozen, or lefs; which is a ftrong 
proof of the variablenefs of the fancies of 
the florifts. 

But I thall new proceed to give fome 
directions for propagating thefe flowers 
by layers, and the necefiary care to be 
taken to blow them fair and large. The 
beft feafon for laying thefe flowers is in 
June, as foon as the fhoots are ftrong 
enough for that purpofe, whieh is per- 
formed in the following manner: After 
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having ftripped off the Leaves from the lower 
part of the fhoot intended to be laid, make 
choice of a ftrong joint, about the middle 
part of the fhoor, not too near the heart of 
the fhoot, nor in the hard part of the old 
plant ; then with a penknife make a flit in 
the middle of the fhoot, from the joint up- 
ward half-way to the other joint, or more, 
according te their diftance ; then with your 
knife cut the tops of the leaves, and alfo cut 
off the fwelling part of the joint, where the 
flit is made, fo that the part flit may be 
fhaped like a tongue, and that outward 
fkin being pared off, which, if left on, 
would prevent their pufhing out roots; and 
having loofened the earth round the plant, 
and, if need be, raifed it with frefh mould, 
that it may be level with the fhoot intend- 
ed to be laid, left, by forcing down the 
fhoot, you fplit it off ; then with your finger 
make an hollow place in the earth, juft 
where the fhoot is to come, and with your 
thumb and finger bend the shoot gently in 
the earth, obferving to keep the top as up- 
right as poffible, that the flit may be open ; 
and, being provided with forked fticks for 
that purpofe, thruft it into the ground, fo 
that the forked part may take hold of the 
layer, in order to keep it down in its proper 
place: Then gently cover the thank of the 
jayer, with the {ame fort of earth, giving it 
a gentle watering, to fettle the earth about 
it; obferving to repeat the fame, as often as 
is neceffary, in order to promote their root- 
ing. In about five or fix weeks after this, 
the layers will have taken root fufficient to 
be tranfplanted; againft which time you 
fhould be provided with proper earth for 
them, which may be compofed after the 
following manner: 

Make a choice of fome good upland 
patture, on a common, that is of an hazel 
earth, or light fandy loam; dig from the 
furface of this your earth about eight inches 
deep, taking ali the turf with it; Ict this be 
laid in a heap to rot and mellow, turning 
it once a month, that it may fweeten ; then 
mix about a third part of rotten neats dung, 
or, for want of that, fome rotten dung from 
a cucumber bed. Let this be well mixed 
tegether, and, if you can get it time enough 
before-hand, let them lie mixed fix or eight 
months, before it is wled, turning it feveral 
times, the better to incorporate their parts. 

©Obferve, that, though I have mentioned 
this mixture as the beft for thefe flowers, 
yet you mut not expeé&t your flowers to 
blow equaliy large evevy year in the fame 
compofition. Therefore iome people, who 
are extremely fond of having ‘heir flowers 
fucceed well, altcr their compofition every 
year in this manner, viz. one year they 
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mix the frefh earth with neats dung, which 
is cold; the next year with rotten horfe 
dung, which is of a waimer nature, ad- 
ding thereto fome white fea fand, to make 
the earth lighter. 

But, for my part, 1 fhould rather advife 
the planting two or three lavers uf each of 
your beft kinds tn a bed of frefh cath, not 
over dunge.'; which plants fhould only be 


fuffered to thew ‘heir flowers, to prove 
them right in thet: kind; and, when you 
are fatisfied in that particular, cut off the 


flower ftems, and do not (uff: them to fpend 
their roots in blowing, by which means you 
will greatly ftrengthen your layers. And 
ft is from thefe beds I would make choice 
of fome of the beft plants, for the next year’s 
blowing, always obferving to have a fuccef- 
fion of them yearly, by which means you 
may blow every year fine. Suppofing the 
feafon favourable for it, it is not reafonable 
to fuppofe that the layers taken from fuch 
roots, as have been exhaufted in producing 
large flowers, and have been forced by art, 
beyond their natural ftrength, fhould be 
able to produce flowers equally as large as 
their mother root did the year before, or as 
fuch layers as are frefh from a poorer foil, 
and in greater health, can do. But, this being 
premifed, let us proceed to the potting of 
thefe layers, which, as I faid before, thould 
be done mm Auguft, or the beginning of 
September. 

The common method ufed by moft flo- 
rifts is, to plant their layers at this feafon 
two in each pot; (the fize of which being 
about nine inches over in the clear.) In 
thefe pots they are to remain for bloom, 
and therefore, in the fpring of the year, they 
take off as much of the earth from the fur- 
face of the pots, as they can without dif- 
turbing their roots, fitting the pots up again 
with the fame good frefh earth, as the pots 
were before filed with. But there is fome 
difficulty in fheltering a great quantity of 
thefe flowers in winter, when they are 
planted in fuch large pots, which in moft 
winters they will require more or lefs; my 
method therefore is, to pot them fingly in- 
to halfpenny pots in autumn, and, in the 
middle of October, to fet thefe pots into a 
bed of old tanners bark, which has loft its 
heat, and cover them with a common frame, 
fuch as is ufed for raifing cucumbers or 
melons ; and in one of thcfe frames, which 
contains fix lights, may be fet an hundred 
and fifty of thefe pots. In thefe frames you 
may give them as much free air as you 
pleafe, by taking off the lights every day, 
when the weathc, i+ mild, and putting them 
on only in bad weather and great rains ; 
and, if the winter fliould prove fevere, it is 
only 
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only the covering the glaffes with matts, 
ftraw, or peafe-haulm, fo as to keep out the 
froft ; which will effe&ually preferve your 
plants in the utmoft vigour. 

In the middle of February, if the feafon 
is good, you muft tranfplant thefe layers 
into pots for their bloom, which fhould be 
about feven or eight inches over at the top in 
the clear: Inthe doing of which obferve 
to put fome pettherds, or oylter-fhells, over 
the holes at the bottom of the pots, to keep 
the earth from ftopping them, which would 
detain the water in the pots, to the great 
prejudice of the flowers ; then fill thefe pots 
about half-way with the fame good com- 
poft, as was before directed, and fhake the 
plant out of the fmall pots with all the 
earth about the roots. Then with your 
hands take off fome of the earth round the 
outfide of the ball, and from the furface 
placing one good plant, exaétly in the mid- 
dle of each pot, {fo that it may ftand well 
as to the height, that is, not fo low, as to 
bury the leaves of the plant with earth ; nor 
fo high, that the fhank may be above the 
rim of the pot; then fill the pot up with the 
earth before-mentioned, clofing it gently to 
the plant with your hands, giving it a little 
water, if the weather is dry, to fettle the 
earth about it; then place thefe pots in a fi- 
tuation, where they may be defended from 
the north-wind, obferving to give them 
gentle waterings, as the feafon may require. 

In this place they may remain till the 
middle or latter end of April, when you 
fhould prepare a ftage of boards to fet the 
pots upon, which fhould be fo ordered as 
to have little cifterns of water round each 
pot, to prevent the infects from getting to 
your flowers in their bloom ; which, if they 
are fuffered to do, will mar all your labour, 
by deftroying all your flowers in a (hort time. 
The chief and moft mifchievous infeé, in 
this cafe, is the earwig, which will gnaw 
off ail the lower fart of the petals of the 
flowers, which are very fweet, and thereby 
caufe the whole flower to fall to pieces. 
But, fince the making one of thefe ftages 
is fomewhat expenfive, and not very ealy 
to be underftood by fuch as have never feen 
them, I fhall defcribe a very fimple one, 
which I have ufed for many years, w ich 
an{wers the purpofe full as well as the bett 
and moft expentive one can do: Firft, pre- 
pare fome common flat pans, about a foot 
or fourteen inches over, and three inches 
deep. Place thefe two and two oppofite to 
each other, at about two fect diftance, and, 
at every eight feet in length. ways, two of 
thefe pans. In each of thefe, whelm a 
flower-pot, about fix inches over at the top, 
upfide down, and lay a flat piece of timber, 


about two feet and a half long, and three 
inches thick, crofs from pot to pot, till you 
have finifhed the whole length of your flage. 
Then lay your planks length-ways upon 
thefe timbers, which will hold two rows of 
planks for the fized pots which were order- 
ed for the carnations; and, when you have 
fet your pots upon the ftage, fill the flat 
pans with water, always obferving, as it 
decreafes in the pans, to replenith it ; which 
will effectually guard your flowers againtt 
infects, for they do not care to fwim over 
water ; fo that if, by this or any other con- 
trivance, the paflage from the ground to 
the ftage, on which the pots are placed, is 
defended by a furface of water three or four 
inches broad, and as much in depth, it will 
effeCtually prevent thefe vermin from get- 
ting to the flowers. 

This ftage thould be placed in a fituation 
open to the fouth-eaft, but defended from 
the weft-wind, to which thefe ftages mult 
not be expofed, left the pots fhould be 
blown down by the violence of that wind, 
which is often very troublefome at the fea- 
fon when thefe flowers blow. Indeed, they 
fhould be defended by trees at fome diftance 
from the winds of every point; but thefe 
trees fhould not be too near the ttage, nor, 
by any means, placed near walls or tall 
buildings, for, in fuch fituation, the fiems 
of the flower will draw up too weak. * 

About the middle of April, your layers 
will begin to fhoot up for flowers ; you mutt, 
therefore, be provided with fome fquare deal 
fticks, about four feet and a half long, 
which fhould be thicker towards the bottom, 
and planed off taper at the top. Thefe 
fticks fhould be carefully ftuck in the pots, 
as near as poflible to the plant without in- 
juring of it; then, with a flender piece of 
bafs matt, faften the fpindle to the ftick, to 
prevent its being broken. This you muft 
often repeat, as the fpindle advances in 
height ; and alfo obferve to pull off all fide 
fpindles, as they are produced ; and never 
let more than two fpindles remain upon one 
root, nor above.one, if you intend to blow 
exceeding large. ‘Towards the beginning 
of June, your flowers will have attained the 
greateft height, and their pods will begin 
to fwell, and fume of the earlieft begin to 
open on one fide ; you muit therefore ob- 
f-rve to let it open at two other places at 
equal angles: This muft be done fo foon 
as you perceive the pod break, otherwife 
your flower will run out on one fide, and 
be in a fhort time paft recovering fo as to 
make a complete flower. And, in a few 
days after the flowers begin to open, you 
muft cover them with glaffes, which are 
made for that purpofe in the following man- 

ner; 
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ner: Upon the top of the glafs, exactly in the 
eenter, is a tin collar or focket, about three- 
fourths of an inch fquare, for the flower- 
ftick to come through. To this focket are 
foldered eight flips of lead at equal diftances, 
which are about fix inches and a half long, 
and fpread over at the bottom about four 
inches afunder ; into thefe flips of lead are 
failened flips of glafs, cut according to the 
diltances of the lead, which, when they are 
fixed in, are bordered round the bottom 
with another flip of lead quite round ; fo 
that the glafs hath eight angles with the 
focket in the middle, and fpread open at 
the bottom about eleven inches wide. 

When your flowers are open enough to 
cover with thefe glaffes, you muft make 
a hole through your flower-ftick ; through 
which you fhould put a piece of fmall wire 
about fix inches in length, making a ring 
at one end cf the wire tu contain the pod ; 
into which ring you fhould fix the ftem of 
the Hower, fo far from che ftick as may give 
convenient room for the flower to expand, 
without prefling againft the ftick 5 towhich 
dittance you may fix it, by turning your 
wire fo as not to draw back through the 
hole. Then make another hole through 
the ftick, at a convenient diftance above the 
flower; through which you fhould put ano- 
ther wire, one inch and a half long, which 
is to fupport the glaffes from fliding down 
upon the flowers 5 and be fure to obferve, 
that the claffes are not placed fo high as to 
admit the fun and rain under them to the 
flowers, nor io low as to fcorch the leaves 
with the heat. At this time alfo, or a few 
days after, as you fha!l j.dge neceffary, you 
fhould cut fome {tiff paper cards,‘ or fome 
fuch thing, into collars about four inches 
over and exaétly round, cutting a hole in 
the middle of it, about three-fourths of an 
inch diameter, for the bottom of the flower 
to be let through. Then place thefé collars 
about them to fipport the petals of the 
flower from hanging down; this collar 
fhould be placed in the infide of the calyx 
of the flower, and fhould be fupported there- 
by: Then oblerve, from day to day, what 
progrefs your flowers make; and, if one 
fide comes out fafter than the other, you 
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YTHAGORAS is reported to have 
required, from thofe whom he initrust- 
ed in philofophy, a probationary ailence of 
five years. Whether this prohibition of 
fpecch extended to ail the parts of his time, 
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fhould turn the pot about, and fhift the other 
fide towards the fun ; and alfo; if the wea- 
ther proves very hot, you ihould fhade the 
giaffes, in the heat of the day, with cabbage- 
leaves, &c. to prevent their being ftorched 
or forced out too foon. And, when the 
middle pod begins to rife, you fhould take 
out the calyx thereof with a pair of nippers 
made for that purpofe; but this fhould not 
be done too foon, left the middle part of 
the flower fhould advance too high above the 
fides, which will greatly dimintth the beau- 
ty of it. And you thould al‘o oblerve whe- 
ther there are more leaves in the fiower, than 
can be properly expanded, for want of 
room ; in which cafe you fhould pull out 
fome of the lowermoft and moft unlikely to 
fpread, drawing out and expanding the o- 
thers at the fame time: nd, when the 
flowers are fully blown, if you cut them off, 
you fhould put on a fiefh collar of tiff pa- 

er, which thould be cut exaétly to the fize 
of the flower, fo that it may fupport the 
petals to th-ir full width, but not be feen 
wider than the flower in any part. When 
this is put on, you muft draw out the 
wideft leaves to form the outfide of the 
flower ; which although they fhould be in 
the middle, as it cften happens, yet, by 
moving the other leaves, they may be drawn 
down, and fo the next longeft leaves upon 
them again, that the whole flower may ap- 
pear equally globular, without any hollow 
parts. In the doing of this, fome florifts 
are fo curious, as to render an indifferent 
flower very handiome ; and on this depends, 
in a great meafere, the fkill of the artiit to 
produce large fine flowers. 

During the flowering feafon, particular 
care fhould be taken not to Jet them fuffer 
for want of water, which fhould by no 
means be raw {pring-water ; nor do I ap- 
prove of compound waters, fuch as are in- 
riched with divers forts of dung; but the 
beft and moft natural water is that of a fine 
foft river ; next to that is pond or ftanding 
water; but, if you have no other than 
{pring-water, it fhould be expofed to the fun 
and air two days before it is ufed, other- 
wife it will give the flowers the canker, and 
fpvil them. 
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as feems generally to be fuppofed, or was to 
be obierved oniy in the fchool, or in Ue 
preienee of their matter, as is more probable, 
it was fuficient to difcover the pupil's dit- 
pofition ; to try whether he was willing to 
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pry the price of learning, or whether he 
was one of thofe, whofe ardour was rather 
violent than lafting, and who expetted to 
grow wile on other terms, than thole of 
patience and obedience. 

Many of the bleflings, univerfally defired, 
are very trequently wanted, becaufe moift 
men, when they fhould labour, content 
themiéelves to compiain, and rather linger 
in a ftate, in which they cannot be at rett, 
than improve their condition by vigour and 
refolution. 

Providence has fixed the limits of human 
enjoyment by immoveable boundaries, and 
has fet different gratifications at fuch a 
diftance from each other, that no art or 
power can bring them together. This great 
law is the bufinefs of every rational being 
to underftand, that life may not pals away 
in an atiempt to make contradictions con- 
fiftent, to combine oppofite qualities, and to 
unite things, which the nature of their being 
mutt always keep afunder. 

Of two objeéts tempting at a diftanee, 
on contrary fides, it is impoflible to ap- 
proach one but by receding from the other; 
by Jong deliberation and dilatory projects, 
they may be both loft, but can never be 
both gained. It is therefore neceflary to 
compare them, and, when we have deter- 
mined the preference, to withdraw our eyes 
and our thoughts at once from that, which 
reafon direéts us to reje&t. This is more 
neceflary, if that, which we are for forfak- 
ing, has the power of delighting the fenfcs, 
or firing the fancy. He that once turns 
afide to the allurements of unlawful plea- 
fure, can have no fecurity, that he fhall 
ever regain the paths of virtue. 

The philofophic goddefs of Boethius, ha- 
ving related the ftory of Orpheus, who, 
when he had recovered his wife from the 
dominions of death, loft her again, by look- 
ing back upon her, in the confines of light, 
concludes with a very elegant and forcible 
application : ¢ Whoever you are, that en- 
deavour to elevate your minds to the illu- 
mination of heaven, confider yourfelves as 
reprefented in this fable; for he that is once 
fo far overcome as to turn back his eyes to- 
wards the infernal caverns, lojes, at the firft 
fight, all that influence which attracted him 
en high.’ 

It may be obferved in general, that the 
future is purchafed by the prefent. It is 
not poffible to fecure diftant or permanent 
happinefs, but by the forbearance of fome 
immediate gratification. This is fo evident- 
ly true, with regard to the whole of our 
exiftence, that all the precepts of theology 
have no other tendency, than to enforce a 
life of faith; a life, regulated not by our 
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fenfes, but our belief ; a life, in which plea- 
{ures are to be refufed for fear of invifible 
punifhments, and calamities fometimes to 
be fought and always endured in hope of 
rewards, that fhall be obtained in another 
fiate. 

Even if we take into our view only that 
particle of ovr duration, which is terminated 
by the grave, it will be found that we can- 
not enjoy one part of life beyond the com- 
mon limitations of pleafure, but by antici- 
pating fome of the fatisfaction which fhould 
exhilarate the following years. The heat 
of youth may fpread happinels into wild 
luxuriance, bat the radical vigour, requifite 
to make it perennial, is exhauited, and all 
that can be hoped afterwards, is languor 
and fterility. 

The reigning error of mankind is, that 
we ave not content with the condition om 
which the goods of life are granted. No 
man is infenfible of the value of knowledge, 
the advantages of health, or the conventence 
of plenty; but every day fhews us thole, om 
whom their conviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praifed and defired by 
multitudes, whom her charms could never 
roufe from the couch of floth; whom the 
fainteft invitation of pleafure draws away. 
from their ftudies; to whom any other me- 
thod of wearing out the day is more eligi- 
ble than the ufe of books, and who are” 
more cafily engaged by any converfation, 
than fuch as may reétify their notions, or 
enlarge their comprehenfion. 

Every man that has felt pain, knows how 
little all other comforts can gladden him, 
to whom life is denied. Yet, who is there 
that docs not fometimes hazard it for the 
enjoyment of an hour? All affemblies of 
jollity, all places of public entertainment 
exhibit examples of ftvength wafting in 
riot, and beauty withering m irregularity 5 
nor is it eafy to enter a houfe im which part 
of the family is not groaning in repentance 
of pait intemperance, and part admitting 
diftafe by negligence, or fulliciting it by 
luxury. 

There is no pleafure which men of every 
age and feci h:ve more generally agreed to 
mention with contempt, than the gratifica- 
tion of the palate; an entertainment fo far 
removed from intelleétual happinefs, that 
fcarcely the molt fhamelefs of the fenfual 
herd have dared to defend it; yet even to 
this, the loweft of our delights, though nei- 
ther quick nor lafting, is headth, with all its 
aGtivity and {prightlinefs, daily facrificed ; 
and for this are half the mileries endured, 
which urge impatience to call on death. 

The whele world is put in motion by 
the wifh for riches, and the dread of po- 

veity. 
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werty. Who, then, would not imagine that 
fuch conduét, as will mevitably deftroy 
what all are thus labouring to acquire, muit 
generally be avoided? That he who {pends 
more than he receives, muit in time become 
indigent, cannet be doubted ; but, how evi- 
dent foever this conlequence may appear, 
the {pendthrift moves in the whirl of plea- 
fure with too much wapidity to keep it be- 
fcre his eyes, and in the intoxication of 
gaiety grows every day poorer without any 
fuch fenfe of #pproaching ruin, as is fuifi- 
cient to wake him into caution. 

Many complaints are made of the mifery 
of life; and indeed it muft be confeffed 
that we are fubjeét to calamities, by which 
the good and bad, the diligent and flothrul, 
the vigilant and heedie(s, are equally afilict- 
ed. But furely, though fome indulgence 
may be allowed to groans extorted by in- 
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evitable mifery, no man has a right to re- 
pine at evils, which, againft warning, a- 
gaintt experience, he deliberately and lei- 
furely brings upen his own head; or to 
confider himfelf as debarred from happinefs 
by fuch obftacles as refolution may break, 
or dexterity may put alice. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their 
condition, have wanted not the power, but 
the wiil to cbtain a better ftate. They have 
never contemplated the difference between 
good and evil fufficiently to quicken aver- 
fion, or invigorate defire; they have in- 
dulged a thoughtiefsnefs, or giddy levity ; 
have committed the balance of choice to the 
management of caprice ; and, when they 
have long accuftomed themtelves to receive 
ail that chance offered them without exa- 
mination, lament at laft that they find them- 
felves deceived. 


Extratt from Dr. Ruffel’s Natural Hiftory of Aleppo (Page 264, Vol. XVIII.) 


continued. 


T. would not only be foreign to my pre- 
fent purpofe, but alfo fuperfluous, to 
mention any thing particular, either in re- 
{peét to their religion or government; efpe- 
cially as the reader may have recourie to 
fuch pieces as exprefly treat of thele fub- 
jects. I fhall only fay, in refpeét to the 
firit, that they are very exact obfervers of 
their time of prayer, and other exterior 
forms ; but praétife very little the other du- 
ties enjoined by it, if you except giving aims 
to the poor (of whom there are great num- 
bers in Aleppo) and hofpitality to ftran- 
gers, which laft they praétife in a very emi- 
nent degree. { remember once, in conver- 
fation with the Mutti, who is a jocole old 
anan, he told me ke had a favour to afk of 
me, which was, that, when I returned to 
England, I would not mifreprefent the Ma- 
thometan faith, by giving an account of it 
trom what I had teen in the practice of the 
Motlems; but, fays he, if you will take 
yait the reverie of what you fee daily prac- 
tifed by us, you will be pretty near the 
truth ; [ fhall not, however, take the liberty 
to fay they are quite fo bad as they are re- 
prefented. 

Their military Governors, as Vizir, Ba- 
fhaws, &c. ave not now compofed of flaves, 
or fons of Chritians, as they were forme:ly, 
but are either favourites of the Grand $ig- 
sior, or fuch as will purchafe their places at 
any rate, for the beit bidder generally car- 
ries It; and, as they pay kirge fums to the 
Porte, and the legal inccme of their govern- 
ment is not fufficient for a quarter of their 
expences, they are iuffered to fiecce the 
people ; and, though they make fome falfe 


pretences, and fometimes have the caufe for- 
mally tried before the Kady, yet the veil is 
fo thin, that it evidently appears, that € Sic 
volo, fic jubeo,” is the only plea for leizing 
a man’s whole fortune, and fometimes de- 
priving him of life alfo. However, they 
are tar from being fo cruel as they were 
formerly. 

As to their civil Magiftrates, or Kady’s, 
money goes a great way with them in the 
determination of their law-fuits, and wit- 
neffes may be always had, for a trifle, to 
prove any thing that is defired; however, 
there is one good thing that ought not to be 
forgot, which is, their quick decifion of the 
caufes that come before them. 

It ought likewi‘e to be mentioned, to 
their praile, that they will commonly ac- 
cept of Jefs money to determine a suit, in 
favour of the perfon who has right on his 
fide, than of him who is in the wrong. 
The expence of a fuit, which is ro percent. 
upon the {um demanded, is paid to the 
Judge by the perfon who carries his caufe, 
which is one great encouragement to bad 
men to make falfe demands on fuch as they 
are at enmity with, as it cofts them nothing, 
and the innocent man muft pay, and that 
too in proportion to the weight of the in- 
jury intended him. Some K-ady’s, how- 
ever, when the thing is very apparent, ac- 
cept of 2 finaller fum than they are intitled 
to; but the falfe accufer is never punifhed. 

The common punifhment, for flight of- 
fences, is beating the foles of the fect with 
fmal] flicks ; and fometimes, when they 
would more feverely punifh, they beat allo 
their back and buttocks, which laft is the 
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way in which they chaflife the janizaries 
and women. 

For capital crimes, if the offender is a 
jonizary, he is ftrangled, not in the way 
generally imagined, but by putting a cord 
twice round their neck, and, with a piece of 
itick, twifting it in the nature of a tourne- 
quet. Other criminals are hanged, behead- 
ed, or impaled, according to the caprice of 
the Bafhaw. After all their executions, 
their bodies remain expoied for at leait 
three funs. 

It is a miftaken notion that fuch as have 
been at Mecca, may commit crimes with 
impunity, fince, according to their law, 
they cannot be put to death; their being 
Hadgies doth not intitle them to any pri- 
vileze of that nature; and, even on the 
road to and from Mecca, fuch of the pil- 
grims as commit crimes are punifhed as in 
other places, there being, not only a Ba- 
fhaw, but a Kady in the caravan, on pur- 
pofe to try them; and numbers are exe- 
cuted every year on their journey, as well 
returning, as on the road thither. 

The Emeers, or relations of Mahomet, 
ciftinguithed by a green fath, initead of the 
white wore by the other Moflems, have, 
indeed a privilege of being tried and pu- 
nithed by the Nakee, an Effendy appointed 
on purpofe to prefide over them ; however, 
the Baihaws, when they pleate, break thro’ 
that cuftom. They have a much greater 
benefit, by their being exempted from pay- 
ing any part of the expences of the city, 
which, fire the great decreafe of trade, 
from the difturbances in Perfia, and the ruin 
of many of the villages, by their own bad 
government, falls very heavy upon the peo- 
ple; for they are daily lefs able to pay, and 
the demands of the Governors rather in- 
create. The Chrittians, by the contentions 
between fuch as have become Roman Ca- 
tholics, and others that remain of the old 
churches, furnifh the Governors with nu- 


merous pretences of extorting large fums 
of money from them ; fo that it is not ex- 
traordinary that thei ruin fhould be the 
fartheft advanced. 

The Chrittians, except in their Lent, or 
or fatt-days, eat much in the fame manner 
as the Turks; only we mutt oblerve, that 
they do not introduce either the fherba, or 
the pilaw, fo frequently at their tables; 
they eat more burgle * and lefS rice, and 
frequently ule oil, where the Turks ufe but- 
ter. The Turkifh huthaf is fupplied by 
wine or {pirits, of which many of them 
drink pre:ty liberally. 

On their faft-days, the number of which 
is very confiderable, their chief fubfiftence 
is a few pot-herbs, roots, and pulled refled 
with eil, which is feldom good. Fith is 
not always to be had, nor allowed by the 
greateft part of them in their great Lent be- 
fore Eafter. Pickled green olives, or black 
(ripe) ones falted, make a confiderable part 
of their food at fuch times. 

In keeping their fafts, they are generally 
very exact, or rather rigorous. However, if 
a phyfician declares their life to be in any 
danger, the Greeks, Syrians, and Maro- 
nites will often break their faft; but the 
Armenians are for the moft part fo very 
firi&t, that not even the prefervation of life is 
fufficient to prevail with them to interrupt 
it fo much as for a day. Mott of them 
(Armenians) im the great Lent, do not fo 
much as eat oil fF. 

The Chriftian women are as clofely veiled, 
though in a different manner, as the Turkifh 
women are, when they go abroad; which 
the better part feldom do, unle{s to the 
church, or bagnio, their phyficians, or now 
and then to vifit a relation; fome few of 
them permit their wives perhaps twice a year 
to go to the gardens; and others, though 
the gardens are not a mile from their houle, 
never {aw one in their lives. 

Moft of them are contraéted, while chil- 


* Burgle is wheat boiled, then bruifed by a mill fo as to take the hufk off; then dried and kept 
for ufe. The ufval way of drefiing it is cither by boiling it, like rice, into a pilaw, or made in- 
to balls with meat and {pices ; and, either fried or boiled, thefe balls are called cubby. 
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dren, by their parents, there being nothing 
very material in the ceremonies of ditferent 
feéts. I fhall give the defcription of a Ma- 
ronite wedding, which will ferve as a fpe- 
cimen of ail the reit. 

After the bride has been demanded, the 
relations of the bridegroom are invited to 
an entertainment at the houfe of the bride’s 

father, in order to confult with her relations 
for the young felks themfelves have no 
voie in fuch afiairs, nor are ever {cen) con- 
cerning the proper day fir celebrating the 
wedding ; and it is almoft always agreed 
on for that day fortnight. On the appointed 
day, in the afternoon, they again go to the 
bride’s houfe; and, having fupped there, re- 
turn to that of ihe bridegroom, who hither- 
to has not appeared, though tome litile in- 
quiry has been made after him 5 for he is 
by cuitom obliged to hide himéelf, or at 
Jeait is not to be found without a feemingly 
ftrict fearch. When he is brought out, 
drefied in his wortt cloaths, great noife and 
rejoicings are then made, on the finding 
him; and he and the bride’s-man, after 
being led feveral times round the court- 
yard, in a noify proceffion, are carried in- 
to a room, where their wedding cleaths are 
laid out in form ; a prieft fays a long prayer 
over them, and, being drefled, they are led 
back into the court-yard, with the fame ce- 
remony as before. 

At midnight, or a few hours afer, the 
relations, accompanied by all that have 
been invited to the wedding, men and wo- 
men, return once more to the houfe where 
the bride is in procefliow, each carrying a 
candle, and mutic playing before them ; 
when they come to the door, it is fhut upon 
them, and, when they knock, and demand 
the bride, they are refufed admittance ; 
upon this enfues a mock fight, but the 
bridegroom's party always prevails. The 
women then go to the bride’s chamber, lead 
her out veiled quite over, and, in the lke 
proceflion, carry her to the bridegroom’s ; 
but not more than one or two of her filters, 
or neareit female relations, muft accompany 
her. She is theve fet down at the upper 
end of the room among the women, con- 
tinues veiled with a red gauze, and muft fit 
like a ftatue, neither moving nor {peaking, 
on any account, except rifing to every per- 
fon that comes into the room; which is no- 
tified to her, by one of the women who fits 
by her, initantly, for the muft not open her 
eyes. The relt of the night is fpent by 
each fex, in their feparate apartments, in 
noify mirth, eating fruits and fweetmeats, 
there being no want of wine and arrack. 
Some few retire to reft. 

The next day, about nine in the morn- 


ing, the prieft comes to perform the cere- 
mony ; before he enters the women’s aparte 
ment, all the women are veiled ; the bride 
ftands covered intirely, and fupported by 
two women, the bride’s- maid’ ftanding by 
to keep the veil weil adjulted. The bride- 
groom is dyefled in a gaudy robe, and, 
going in with the Bifhop, is placed on the 
bride’s left-hand, with his bride’s-man by 
him. After a fhort fervice, the Bifhop puts 
a crown firft on the bridegroom's head, 
after which the bride, bride’s-man, and 
maid, are crowned in the fame manner; he 
next joins the hands of the bride and bride- 
groom, and, after fome longer fervice, puts 
a ring on the bridegroom’s finger, and de- 
livers another to the bride’s-maid, to be put 
upon that of the bride. Near the conclu- 
fion of the fervice, he ties, round the bride- 
groom's neck, a piece of tape, or ribbond, to 
take off which, a prieit comes in the after- 
noon. The ceremony being finifhed, the 
bridegroom, and all the men, retire again 
to their proper apartment, where they drink 
coffee, and fit very gravely, while the Bifhop 
remains, which is not long; for, dinner be- 
ing ferved up immediately for him and a 
few feleét people of the company, he foon 
dines and takes his leave; and he is fcarcely 
gone a few yards from the houfe, before 
their noify mirth begins. Great quantity 
of victuals is dreffed, and feveral tables co- 
vered, both for dinner and fupper ; and there 
is generally a profufion of tobacco, coffee, 
wine, and arrack. 

About eleven or twelve at night, the 
bridegroom is led in proceffion to the bride’s 
chamber, where he prefents her with a glafs 
of-wine, in which fhe drinks to him, and 
he returns the compliment ; after this he is 
carried back again with the fame ceremony. 

The mufic, during the whole of the tume, 
continues to play, buffoous, and other of 
their diverfions, going forward; and the 
houfe is generally full of company till 
next day in the afternoon, when they take 
their leave, all but a few intimate friends, 
who fup with the bridegroom, and, about 
midnight, leave him heartily fatigued to 
retire to the bride’s chamber. 

All thofe that have been invited to the 
wedding, fend prefents; and, for feveral 
days, after the marriage is confummated, 
quantities of flowers are fent to the bride 
by ail the women of their acquaintance. 

On that day feven-night the wedding 
was celebrated, the bride’s relations are al- 
lowed to come and vifit her, and an enter 
tainment is provided for them. 

It is not reputed decent, in this country, 
for a bride to fpeak to any perfon for at 
leak a month. The Armenians ext: nd th: 
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to a year, excepting a few words to her 
hufband ; and there is generally a very 
ftri& charge given them by the old women 
about this, and particularly not to talk to 
him too foon. 

Few women are allowed to fit at table 
with their huibands, but wait upon them 
as fervants ; and, in general, they are not 
much better treated than I have defcribed 
thofe of the Turks to be. Though they 
have no guards upon their apartments, yet 
the people of fafhion are never allowed to 
appear unveiled before men, except they 
are their fervants, near relations, prieft, or 
phyficians. The Maronites are the leaft 
itrit in this refpeét, and fome of them will 
appear before particular ftrangers, and are 
even admitted to fit at table with their huf- 
bands; their confinement, however, does 
not proceed from jealoufy, in refpect to 
their condu&t, fo much as from the fear of 
bad confequences, should a Tuk fee and 
take a liking to any of them. 

The Chriftians are carried to the grave 
on an open bier, and, befides many ap- 
eer days, when the relations go to the 
epulchre, and have ma{s faid, and fend 
victuals to the church and poor, many of 
the women go every day, for the firft year, 
and every great holiday afterwards. 

The Jews have their fynagogue without 
the city in Bahiyta, near Garden-gate, and 
they live all in that quarter ; many of their 
houles are upon the city wall; and the 
ditch, being there turned im:o gardens, 
makes their fituation agreeable, but not fo 
healthy. ‘The houfes of other Jews have 
their gourt-yards moftly feveral feet below 
the level of the ftreet, which, with the na- 
tural naftinefs of the people, contributes 
towards rendering their dwellings very of- 
fenfive. 

As moft of their time, during their fefti- 
vals, is imployed in the exercife of their re- 
ligion, on the greateft part of them they 
cannot drefs victuals; and, as it is not 
Jawful for them to eat or drink but of fuch 
things as have been managed in a different 
way from what they find among the Chrif- 
tians and Turks, they have no great op- 
portunities of committing excefles; fo that 
they may, with juftice, be pronounced the 
mott abftemious people in Aleppo. 

It having been agreed, for the benefit of 
the poor of this religion, that meat fhall be 
fold amongft them at an under price, and 
the deficiency made good out of the public 
ftock, the managers take care that th:ir 
market fhall be very ill fupplied; fo that 
fometimes they are for fevera! days without 
a bit of mutton. This is the reafon why 
they eat more poultry, and the poorer fort, 
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chiefly, herbs, roots, and pulfe dreffed with 
oil, expreffed from the fefamum, than moft 
other people. Six days in the year they falt 
from about two hours before fun-fet till the 
next evening after the fun is down. All of 
them attempt, once in their lives, to faft 
from Saturday night, at fun-fet, till the 
Friday following, at the fame hour; fome 
hold cut two, fome three, others four days, 
and a few compleat it ; but there are feveral 
who perifh in the attempt. 

Except the particular ceremonies, which 
their religion obliges them to obferve, it 
would be only repeating a great deal of 
what has been already faid to give an ac- 
count of their weddings; amongit the lat- 
ter is, that the bride’s eye-lids are fattened 
together with gum, and, if I remember 
right, the bridegroom is the perfon that 
opens them at an appointed time. Their 
dead are carried to the grave on a covered 
bier ; they have certain days wherein they 
go to the fepulchres; and the women, like 
thofe of other feéts, often go there to howl 
and cry over their relations. 

The Europeans (or Franks, as they are 
generally called) refiding in Aleppo, are 
chiefly Knglith and French. Of the former, 
at prefent, befides the Conful, Chaplain, 
Cancellier or Chancellor, Phyfician, and 
Cheaux, there are ten merchants. The 
French have alfo a Conful and other Ofii- 
cers ; and their drugomen are likewile of 
their own nation j the number of theie, in 
quality of that of merchants and clerks, is 
nigh double that of the Englifh. Befides 
which they have many of a lower clais, whe 
are marricd to natives of the country, or 
others of a mixed race; the number ef 
whom, in the Levant, was fo confiderable, 
and likely to be fo troublefome, that the 
French King, not many years ago, iffued 
an edict, ordering all fuch as were married 
to return home, and prohibiting any others 
from marrying without his licence ; which 
has greatly diminifhed their number. Un- 
der the French proteétion are, likewife, the 
Roman Catholic convents, of which there 
are, in the city, no leis than three, and a 
college of Jefuits. The Dutch have a Con- 
ful refiding here, but no other perfon of 
that country. There are alfo a few Vene- 
tian merchants and fome Italian Jews. 
The major part of the Europeans live in 

hanes, in the principal quarter of the 
city ; the ground-floor ferves for their ware- 
houfes ; the upper ftory is fitted up for their 
dwellings, by building between the pillars 
of the colonade, which forms a long corri- 
dore opening, on which are a number of 
rooms, fo that they much refemble cloif- 
ters ; and, as they are unmarried, and their 
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communication with the people of the coun- 
try is almoft folely on account of trade, their 
way of life alfo not a little refembles the 
monattic : It was cuftomary for all, or moft 
of them, to wear the Turkifh habit, retain- 
ing only the hat and wig, by wey of dif- 
tinclicn; but, of late years, the far greater 
part have continued in their proper drefs. 

The Italian Jews, who are moftly mar- 
ried, and fuch of the French abovemention- 
ed as have families, mult be excepted, as 
they have houfes after the manner of the 
natives, and conform more to their cuftems, 
than the other Europeans. 

As to provifions, it has heen already men- 
tioned what the place affords ; and thofe are 
drefied after the European manner. The 
evening being the chief time of entertain- 
ing their friends, they eat more animal 
food, for fupper, than is cuftomary in Bri- 
tain. In refpeét to drink, they ave exceed- 
ine moderate; their common drink, at 
table, is a dry white wine and Provence red 
wine. In fummer, the Englifh commonly, 
before dinner and fupper, drink a draught 
of weak punch 3 which is found {fo very re- 
frefhing, that now a great part of other 
Europeans, feveral of the Chriftians, and, I 
might add, fome Turks, follow their ex- 
amp'e. 

All the Englifh, and fome of the others, 
keep horfes and ride out for an hour or two 
in an afternoon three or four times a week. 
On Saturdays, and often on Wednefdays 
likewile, they dine abroad unier a tent 
in the {pring and autumn, and during the 
good weather in the winter; the month of 
April, and part of May, they live at the 
gardens, near Buballeh ; and, in the heat 
of the f{ummer, in the room of the tent, 
they dinc at the gardens. Such, as love 
hunting or hawking, ufually go abroad 
twice a-week after the fecond rains, till the 
weather grows too warm in the {pring ; and 


there is game for fuch as love fhooting at 
the fame feafons, as alfo plenty of quails in 
fpring and autumn. 

From the above account it would appear, 
that the Englifh ufc a good deal of exercife 5 
but it ought to be confidered, that, if we ex- 
cept a little walk in the evening on the 
houfe-top, what has been mentioned is the 
whole they take, the greateit part of their 
time befides being fpent in the compting- 
houfe or in reading ; fo that they are rather 
fedentary, than aétive. 

Though, from what has been faid of the 
people of this country in general, their cha- 
racter may not appear the moft amiable, yet 
the Europeans have no reafon to complain 
of their behaviour. Their capitulations with 
the Porte prevent their being any way fub- 
je&t to the oppreffions of the Government, 
and, the Bafkaws and people of diftin&tion 
ufually treating the Confuls with civility and 
refpeét, others, of courfe, follow their ex- 
ample ; fo that we liveamong them in great 
fecurity in the city, and can travel abroad 
unmolefted by Arabs or Curds, where the 
natives dare not venture, though defended 
hy a much greater torce. ‘This is owing 
partly to a fmall annual prefent fent to the 
Prince of the Arabs, and the civil treat- 
ment that the Curds fometimes meet with 
at Scanderoon ; ard partly to our travelling 
with no more money, than is abfolutely ne- 
celary for our expences ; fo that they would 
get but little by us. And, befides, an in- 
fult of this nature would be made a pretence, 
by the Turkifh Government, for chattifing 
them feverely ; whereas, if they rob a na- 
tive, they gererally, in money and horfe- 
furniture, find a good booty, and, unlefs 
he happens to be a perfon in power, he dare 
not complain, as he would run the rifque 
of being fleeced of as much more by the 
very perfon that fhould procure him re- 
drefs. 


The Hiftory of ENGLAND (Page 259, Vol. XVIII.) continued. 


After the Marquis’s arrival at Cathnefs, 
he feized a cattle, where he might fecure his 
arms and ammunition, and then writ to 
his friends to join him. At the fame time, 
he publithed a manifefto, declaring, ‘ That 
he was come with a commifiion trom the 
King to protect his good fubjeéts, but with 
no defgn to obitruét the negotiation at 
Breda; on the contrary, he hoped to haiten 
the conclufion of it, by means of his army. 
If the treaty fucceeded, he fhould readily 
lay down his arms, on the firit command 
from his Majetty.” 

The Scotch Parliament, then fitting at 
Edinburgh, was furprifed to hear of Mont- 


rofe’s arrival, in that jun&ture, with the 
King’s commiffion. It was not difficult to 
perceive, that, whatever was pretended, 
this was not to advance the treaty, but ra- 
ther to obftruét it, and force the Parliament 
to defift from conditions which were thoug!tt 
necefiary for the fafety of the kingdom. It 
may well be imagined, this tended not to 
breed a good opiaion of the King’s fince- 
rity. 

Mean while, as Montrofe was very for- 
midable, by reafon of his former great fuc- 
ceffes in favour of the late King, the Par- 
liament gave immediate orders for raifing, 
with al] poffible expedition, an army of fix 

thoufand 
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thoufand men, under the command of Da- 


vid Lefley. ‘Till this army was ready, Co- 
lonel Stranghan was detached with three 
hundred horfe to the Northward, in order 
to awe the country, and prevent the King’s 
friends from rising and joining Monirote. 
This precaution had a furprifing effect. 
The King’s adherents, whether through 
fear of falling into the hands of this cava'ry, 
or becaufe of the fix thoufand men wich 
were to follow, durft not ftir, and Mont- 
rofe was joined only by fome ill-armed and 
worfe difciplined Highlanders. So his little 
army, if it deferves that name, compoled 
of foldiers of diferent nations, tirangers to 
one another’s language, and in a barren 
country, could make no great progrefs. 
Befides, as Montrofe had no cavalry to fend 
out for intelligence, he knew not what 
pafled in other places, and particularly 
Straughan’s march, vainly expecting the 
King’s adherents to come and join him. 
To this ignorance was owing his being fur- 
prifed by Straughan’s little troop, which, 
after a long march, fell upon him, when 
leaft expected. At the approach of the enc- 
my, the Highlanders deferted and fled ; the 
foreigners made more refiftance, but were 
routed at laft. The Marquis himéelf, be- 
ing forced to fly, threw away his Ribbond 
and George, difguifing himielf like a pea- 
fant to prevent a difcovery. He wandered 
fome days in this habit, and, at laft, put 
himfelf into the hands of a Gentleman, 
named Afton, who had formerly ferved un- 
der him, and promifed to conceal him. But, 
‘whether through the hope of the reward pub- 
lifhed for taking him, or the fear of being 
rigoroufly punifhed, if he did not difcover 
him, it is certain he delivered him to Letley, 
who immediately fent him to Edinburgh. 
The Parliament, now fitting, refolved to 
try him themfelves ; and as, fince his de- 
gradation, he was called only James Gra- 
ham, and was univerfally hated, no regard 
was paid to his birth. He was condemned 
to be hanged on a gallows thirty feet high, 
with this addition to his fentence, that, after 
he was dead, his head fhould be fevered 
from his body, and fet on Edinburgh Tal- 
booth ; his arms and legs fent to four {eve- 
ral towns, to be expofed as a fpectacle, and 
his body buried under the gallows. He 
met death with extraordinary courage ; and, 
before his execution, made a fpeech to the 
people, in which, far from owning himfelf 
worthy of death, he teftified, on the con- 
trary, an intire perfuafion of the juftice of 
the caufe he had fupporied. He faid that 





Charles I. died a martyr; and affured the 
people, the new King would obéerve all his 
promifes to the Scots; wherein ke was as 
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falfe a prophet, as Lord Capel had been in 
England. Thus fell the Marquis of Mont- 
rofe, who had rendered himfelf famous by 
his great aétions for the late King in Scot- 
land, but, withal, odious to his country- 
men, by his inhumanity to them, when he 
had the advantage. 

The tragical death of the Marquis of 
Montrofe difappointed all the King’s hopes, 
who was thereby deprived of his laft refuge. 
Iie complained loudly to the Commiffioners 
of the execution of that Lord, during the 
negotiation, affirming it to be a breach of 
faith. He writ in the fame ftrain to the 
Committee of Eftates, but was filenced by 
their anfwer, and told it would be much 
better not to infift upon this affair, The 
anfwer imported, that papers were found 
upon Montrofe, which it was more for his 
honour to conceal, than to publifh. The 
King eafily undcrftood, that by this was 
meant his commifion to the Marquis after 
the news of his being proclaimed, and his 
letter of the 30th of January, after the time 
and place of conference was fixed. This 
juftified the Parliament of Scotland from 
breach of faith, of which he himfelf was not 
intirely guiltlefs. 

The death of Montrofe leaving the King 
without refuge or retreat, he at Jaft accept- 
ed the conditions prefented to him by the 
Commiffioners. Only the figning of the 
covenant was deferred till his arrival in 
Scotland, upon his promife, however, of 
compliance, in cafe it was judged proper to 
prefs him, when he fhould be at Edinburgh. 
The Commiffioners were willing to grant 
him this favour, knowing the Eftates would 
never defitt from that article. It is certain 
the King fubmitted to thefe conditions, only 
becaufe he had no other courfe to take; 
and it is, perhaps, no lefs certain, that he 
meant to obferve them but whilft he fhould 
be forced. This plainly appears, in the 
hiftory of thofe times penned by the King’s 
adherents; for they could not forbear to 
think it ftrange, that the King, when in 
Scotland, fhould be obliged toa ftriét ob- 
fervance of what he had promifed by oath ; 
as if his promife and oath had been only 
formalities, which were not to bind him. 

When the King had figned the condi- 
tions, he went to Sheveling near the Hague, 
and imbarked, being attended by Duke 
Hamilton, the Earl of Lautherdale, and 
fome other Scots, who gave him hopes, that 
his prefence in Scotland would remove all 
fufpicions, and that an exaét obfervation of 
what he had promifed would be difpenfed 
with. But at his arrival, before he was 
fuffered to land, the covenant was fo prefied 
vpon him, that he could not avoid taking 
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it. He had pofitively promifed it at Breda, 
and no man durft advife him to break his 
word. This exattne(s of the Eftates con- 
vinced Duke Hamilton and the Earl of 
Lautherdale, that it was not fafe for them 
to appear publickly in Scotland; where- 
fore, finding means to jand with the King, 
they retired to their own eftates, or their 
friends, in expeétation of a more {favourable 
juncture. 

The Marquis of Argyle received the 
King with extraordinary reverence and out- 
ward marks of refpeét; but, within two 
days, all his Englith domeltics were re- 
moved, except the Duke of Buckingham. 
Some were obliged to return into Holland ; 
others withdrew at a diftance from the 
court, to friends who were willing to enter- 
tain them. This rigour at firft appears 
ftrange, and, by fome, is fo reprefented. 
But it muft be confidered, the Scots were 
for receiving the King on thoie terms only, 
on which they would have admitted his fa- 
ther, had he happily efcaped froin captivity, 
and retired into Scotland. Certainly they 
would never have fuffered about him men 
whofe principles and maxims were direétly 
oppofite to the interefts of Scotland, and 
who were the kingdom’s reputed enemies. 
Why then were they to repofe more confi- 
dence in Charles IT? Precaution was not 
more neceffary under the laft, than under 
the prefent reign. 

When the friends and confidents of the 
King were thus removed from his perfon, 
he faw himfelf in the hands of men whom 
he knew not, and whofe principles were in- 
tirely different from thofe in which he had 
been educated ; fo that he was extremely 
uneafy, though he outwardly received all 
the refpeé&t due to his rank. What trou- 
bled him moft was the importunity of the 
minifters, who thought it their duty to in- 
ftru&t hini in the Prefbyterian religion, and 
{crupled not to brand the hierarchy and wor- 
fhip of the church of England with the 
name of ¢ doétrine of devils.” They pre- 
tended, the King’s promife and oath to 
profefs Prefbyterianifm obliged him to re- 
ceive their inftrutions. His embarraffment, 
on this occafion, was a natural confequence 
of the promife he had made, without in- 
tending to keep it. To be rid as well as he 
could of this trouble, he was prefent at their 
fermons and prayers, but with. fo little at- 
tention, that it was plainly againtt his will. 
‘The reluftance, he fhewed upon this article, 
bred in the Scots a very ill opinion of him, 
being perfuaded he had fworn againft his 
confcience, and with an intention to.break 
his promifes, when freed from reftraint. It 
ought net therefore to feem ftrange, that 
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they had no confidence in him, and that 
thofe who were at the helm imparted not to 
him all the affairs. He was not confidered 
as a Prince attached to the interefts and re- 
ligion of the kingdom, but as intending to 
eftablifh other maxims, if it was in his 
power. But, if the tranfactions of fome 
years paft, and the occafion of the troubls 
be conjfidered, it will not be thought fo 
ftrange,; that the Scots took precautions 
with regard to their new King, and refufed 
him a confidence, which, in that juncture, 
appeared to them very dangerous. 

It was quickly perceived how neceflary 
thefe precautions were, by the King’s en- 
deavours to reconcile, to the State and 
the Church, thofe who had entered into the 
late Duke Hamilton’s engagement to raife 
an army, which,’ under colour of ating a- 
gainft the Independents, was defigned to 
reftore the late King to the throne of Eng- 
land, without any condition. The authors 
of that defign.had thereby plunged Scotland 
into a war not only unneceflary, but direét- 
ly contrary to her interefts. Befides, their 
ill conduét had occafioned the lofs of a nu- 
merous army, and a great effufion of blood. 
What might not the Scots have added, in 
aggravation of the crimes of the Hamilto- 
nians, had they known the fecret treaty 
made with the late King in the ifle of 
Wight, fo contrary to the covenant of both 
kingdoms ? It is not therefore ftrange, that 
men, who had aéted with views fo oppofite 
to the intereft of the kingdom, or at leaft of 
the prevailing party, were regarded by that 
party, as enemies of the State and Religion. 
And yet thefe were the men, for whom the 
King laboured fo firenuoufly, under the 
pretence of procuring a happy union amongft 
his fubjeéts. But, at the fame time, he 
clearly difcovered his averfion to the maxims 
by which Scotland was then governed, and 
his intentions to enable his friends to oppofe 
the Marquis of Argyle, whe was the head 
of the contrary faction and of the Govern- 
ment. That Lord eafily fathomed the 
King’s defign; and therefore, whereas he 
had hitherto conftantly attended him, he 
gradually withdrew himfelf from him, as 
from a fecret enemy, who only waited an 
occafion to ruin him. 

While thefe things pafled in Scotland, 
the Parliament of England was not idle. 
When they learned, that Commiffioners 
from Scotland were to confer with the King 
at Breda, they imagined Charles would ac 
cept the crown of Scotland on any terms, in 
order to ufe the forces of that kingdom to 
invade England; in which they were not 
miftaken. This war, which the Parlia- 
ment deemed unavoidable, could not but be 
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very dangerous to the Independent party, if 
it was brought into England. The Inde- 
pendents, though uppermoft, had no fup- 
port but the army, with the Prefbyteri- 
ans, the Royalifts, and the city of London 
for their enemies. It was thercfore very 
likely, that, if the King entered England 
with a Scotch army, he would be joined by 
the Royalifts, and favoured by the Prefby- 
terians. To prevent, therefore, this dan- 
ger, the Parliament refolved to carry the war 
into Scotland. This refolution was found- 
ed intirely upon policy, forafinuch as the 
Parliament had no caule to complain of the 
Scots, who, in recogniling for their Sove- 
reign the eldeft fon of their late King, did 
Not injure England; nay, it was a confe- 
quence of the covenant between the two 
kingdoms, though, maniteftly violated by 
the Englifh Parliament. Burt, on this oc- 
cafion, the Parliament believed themfelves 
not bound to a {crupulous ob/ervance of the 
rules of equity, for fear of the pyejudice with 
which fuch {eruples might in time be at- 
tended. Tatereft therefore was folely re- 
garded, which required, that the war fhould 
rather be carried into Scotland, than ex- 
pected in England. 

After this refolution, Cromwell was ha- 
ftily recalled out of Ireland, to take the 
command of the army which was to aé a- 
gaintt Scotland. In the late Scotch inva- 
fion, under Duke Hamilton, the behaviour 
of General Fairfax had given occafion to 
judge, that he would unwillingly accept 
the condué& of this new war; which was 
really the cafe. Cromwell's fuccefs in Ire- 
land had been fuch as the Parliament could 
have wifhed. Afier the taking Drogheda, 
he feized Kilkenny and many other places, 
and, in a little time, reduced the greateft 
part of the ifland to the obedience of the 
Parliament: The Marquis of Ormond was 
little capable of refitting him, becaufe of the 
divifion ftill reigning amongft the Irith. 
This divifion went fo far, that O Neale 
had at lJaft concluded a treaty with Monk, 
one of the Parliament-Generals, commif- 
fioned by the Council of State. But the 
Parliament refufed to ratify the treaty, as 
being too favourable to the Catholics ; and 
therefore O Neale had begun to treat with 
the Marquis of Ormond, and was upon the 
point of joining him, when his death pre- 
vented the execution of his defign. His 
troops, difperfing upon his death, were of 
no advantage to the Marquis of Ormond. 
In the mean time, Cromwell continued his 
conquetts with furprifing rapidity ; and, to 
prevent the agreement and junétion of the 
Irifh amongft themfelves, he thought of an 
expedient, which fucceeded. “He publithed, 


by proclamation, a permiffion te all the 
Irifh Officers to lift, in the fervice of fo- 
reign Princes, what foldiers they pleafed of 
their own nation, with a promife te give 
them no difturbance or moleftation. More 
than twenty-five thoufand immediately chofe 
to ferve France and Spain; and afterwards 
a much greater number. This precaution 
prevented the Marquis of Ormond from 
bringing an army into the field capable to 
refit that of the Parliament; fo, when 
Cromwell was recailed, the Lrifh affairs 
were in fo good condition, that his fon-in- 
law, Ireton, whom he left there as his 
Lieutenant, “had but little to do. 

Cromwell, being returned to London, 
took his feat in the Parliament, where, by 
order of the Houle, the Speaker thanked 
-him for his late fervices. After this, the 
Scotch war being the moft prefling affair, 
the Parliament caufed Fairfax to be afked, 
Whether he would take upon him the con- 
duét of the war? He replied, If the Scots 
entered England with an army, he would 
endeavour to repel them ; but defired to be 
excufed from attacking them in their own 
country. Seme endeavours were ufed to 
convince him of the juftice and neceffity of 
this war, but without any fuccefs. Crom- 
well aéted his part fo well, that, though he 
paifionately wifhed to be Commander in 
chief, he gave his opinion in favour of 
Fairfax, and pretended he fhould be well 
fatisfied to ferve as his Lieutenant. Fair- 
fax perceived, that, being a Prefbyterian 
(though he had but too faithfully ferved the 
Independents) the Parliament would have 
had no great confidence in him, and that 
the zeal thewn on his behalf was only cere- 
mony. He therefore fent his commiffion 
to the Heufe, which was chearfully re- 
ceived, and an annual penfion of five thou- 
fand pounds was fettled on him, in ac- 
knowledgment of his fervices. Immedi- 
ately Cromwell was declared General of 
the armies of the commonwealth, and his 
coramiffion prefently difpatched. 

While the army which was to aé& againft 
Scotland was raifing, the Parliament ap- 
pointed a Committee to draw up a mani- 
felto concerning the intended war. This 
precaution appeared the more neceflary, as 
the Houfe was not ignorant, that the Cava- 
liers and Prefbyterians would induftrioufly 
reprefent this war as the moft unjuft that 
ever was, fince the Scots had given no pro- 
vocation. The Committee employed about 
the manifefto, being unwilling to publifh 
the true reafen of the war, namely, to fup- 
port the Independents, contented themfelves 
with fuppofing, that the Scots defigned to 
foree the Englifh to acknowledge King 
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Charles the Second, though hitherto they 
had not moved one ftep towards it. It was, 
neverthelefs, very likely, the King would 
attempt to engage them in a rupture with 
the English Parliament ; but there was no 
probability of fuccefs, confidering his ma- 
nifeft averfion to become a good Prefby- 
terian. 

The Scots, hearing of the preparations 
againit them in England, raifed an army 
with all poffible diligence, and gave the 
command to General Lefley, not daring to 
truft the King, for the reafons abovemen- 
tioned. He was even fuffered to fee this 
army but once, for fear of gaining the Of- 
ficers and foldiers by his intrigues. David 
Lefley formed his camp between Leith and 
Edinburgh, and fortified it with fuch in- 
trenchments, that he was not to be attacked 
without manifeft danger. 

About the middle of July, Cromwell put 
himfelf at the head of the Englith army, 
confifting of eighteen or nineteen thoufand 
men, and marched to the frontiers of Scot- 
Jand, where he publifhed his manifefto. 
As the enemy’s army lay incamped near E- 
dinburgh, he entered Scotland without any 
difficulty. But he found the country defti- 
tute of inhabitants, and every thing capable to 
fubfift his army conveyed away ; fo that he 
was obliged to maintain it with fupplies from 
his fleet. He advanced, however, and came 
in fight of the enemy’s army; but found 
it too well intrenched to be attacked. He 
chofe therefore to retire towards Muffelbo- 
rough; whereupon Lefley detached a large 
body of horfe, which fell upon the Englith 
rear, commanded by Lambert, with Jome 
advantage. The day after, there was a 
fharp tkirmifh, in which the Scots beat fome 
Englith regiments, but, at laft, were re- 
pulfed to their camp with confiderable lofs. 
Then Cromwell once more attempted, by 
his approach, te draw the Scotch army out 
of their intrenchments ; but his endeavours 
were fruitlefs. At laft, after the two ar- 
mies had remained almoft in fight feveral 
weeks, Cromwell, for want of provifion 
and forage, was forced to retire. His de- 
fign was to imbark his foot, and return into 
England with only his horfe. To execute 
this refolution, he marched towards Dun- 
bar, where his fleet expected him, his army 
being much diminifhed, and reduced to 

about twelve thoufand men. 

The Scots, advertifed of Cromwell’s re- 
folution, imagined the Englifh were feized 
with terror, and that a more favourable op- 
portunity could not offer to fightthem, and 
therefore they left their camp to follow them 
clofely. The firft day, they incamped upon 


ahill, about a mile from Dunbar, fo that 
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it was impoflible for Cromwell to imbark 
his foot, without expefing himfelf to the 


danger of a defeat. General Lefley was 
not for attacking the Englifh, but only for 
watching an opportunity to engage them 
with advantage ; but the clamours of the 
minifters who were in his army, and pro- 
mifed a certain victory, as if by fome re- 
velation, obliged him, the next day, to 
draw nearer to theenemy. Cromwell, who 
obferved them with a perfpeftive-glafs, fee- 
ing them deicend the hill, cried out, ¢ That 
God had delivered them into his hands." 
He immediately went to prayers, and then 
told fome of his Officers, that he had felt, 
in praying, fuch a repofe in his mind, that 
he doubted not but God would give him the 
vigtory. Perhaps this was his real belief, 
or elfe an artifice to infpire his foldiers with 
courage, who were moft of them fanatics. 
The two armies remained in fight all the 
reft of the day, Lefley ttill alledging fome 
excufe to delay fighting; but, in the night, 
Cromwell refolved to attack the Scots by 
break of day. It was his frequent and 
ever-fucce(sful maxim, not to expect but 
attack the enemy, without any regard to 
number, being perfuaded the affailants have 
always a great advantage. 

This refolution bemg taken, he drew up 
his army, and, not to be prevented, begun 
the fight an hour before day. The Scotch 
cavalry, on the right wing, behaved well at 
firft, but were at laft put to flight. The 
left wing fled, without Saitsite once. Three 
regiments of Scotch infantry fought with 
fuch bravery, that they were almoft all flain 
on the fpot, without offering to fly. The 
reft, feeing themfelves deferted by the horfe, 
fied in confufion, leaving the field and an 
undoubted viétory to the Englith. It is 
faid, the Scots lo& three thoufand men, be- 
fides feven or eight thoufand prifoners, with 
twenty-feven pieces of cannon ; and that the 
Englifh loft but three hundred. The Scots, 
after their defeat, abandoned Leith and E- 
dinburgh, of which Cromwell made him- 
felf mafter ; but the Caftle of Edinburgh 
held out till the end of December. 

This misfortune to the Scots was advan- 
tageous to the King, as it obliged them to 
alter their behaviour to the Hamiltonians. 
When the army, lately defeated at Dunbar, 
was raifed, great care was taken not to ad- 
mit any who had been concerned in the en- 
gagement of the late Duke Hamilton, of 
were fufpected to be of the King’s party. 
In a word, the rigid Prefbyterians, who 
were then at the head of affairs, would have 
no fociety with thofe whom they called the 
Lukewarm, that is, men who were not 
fufficiently zealous for the covenant, After 
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the defeat at Dunbar, a new army was to 
be raifed to oppo‘e Cromwell, who threat- 
ened Scotland with intire ruin the next 
{pring. The Parliament was therefore con- 
vened at St. John’s-town, where the King 
had retired. But, as a new army was not 
ealily to he formed of the Zealous, it was 
propoied in Parliament to receive, into this, 
thofe who had hitherto been called Luke- 
warm, and who offered their fervice to their 
country in its prefent diitrefs. This affair 
being debated, the Parliament was forced 
to refolve, That all, who had been exclu- 
ded from places, fhould be allowed to pro- 
duce proofs of their repentance, and then 
he employed in the fervice of their country. 
In confequence of this refolution, thote, 
who had till then oppofed the Marquis of 
Argyle, who had wanted zeal for the cove- 
nant, who had thewn an inciination for the 
Ejing, who had even becn employed by 
Charles the Firft, readily gave outward 
marks of their repentange, in a difavowal of 
their paft conduét, 2nd a reconciliation with 
the kirk. After this, they were admitted 
as well into the Parliament as to public em- 
ploys, and efpecially to pofts in the army 
to be raifed. Hence the King, atlaft, ob- 
tained what he had fo paflionately defired, 
namely, to fee thofe, who were attached to 
his interefts, in a condition to ferve him, 
when occafion fhould offer. 

But the refalution of the Parliament, of 
which neceflity had been either the motive 
or the pretence, was not agreeable to all. 
The Zealots could not bear the admiffion 
of Malignants (as they called them) to em- 
ployments, under colour of a refolution 
obtained from the Parliament by intrigue 
and cabal, in the fame manner as the levy- 
ing an army had before been obtained, to 
ferve againft the interefts of Scotland. They 
faid, it was mocking God, to receive the 
guilty to an hypocritical repentance, in or- 
der to re-admit them to employs, from 
which “ had been juftly excluded. But 
it was anfwered, It was ftrange cruelty to 
remove from employs men who offered their 
fervice to their country at fo critical a junc- 
ture, and had profeifed a repentance for not 
having been fufficiently zealous for the com- 
mon caufe, Ina word, the firft protefted fo- 
lemnly againft the refolution of the Parlia- 
ment, and formed a party called the Pro- 
teltors, whillt thofe who adhered to it form- 
ed another, called the Refolutioners. Five 
weftern counties joined the Proteftors, and, 
entering into an affociation, publithed a re- 
monftrance, which, being offered to the 
Parliament, was voted feditious. But this 
did not hinder feveral Officers of reputation, 
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as Straughan, Kerr, and fome others, from 
adhering to the party of the Proteftors. 

It is certain, if the people of Scotland had 
been confulted, this refolution had never 
pafled in the Parliament. The people were 
fo attached to the covenant, that there was 
no likelihood of their departing from their 
rigidnefs,at once, in favour of perfons who 
had not fub{cribed it, or {crupled to violate 
it. It is therefore very probable, this refo- 
lution was owing to the artifices and cabals 
of the enemies of Argyle, on pretence of 
the neceflity of raifing new forces. No- 
thing is a clearer evidence of its being con- 
trary to the general fenfe of the people, than 
the condition of profefling a repentance, 
required of all who were to be admitted te 
any employs. ‘This fhews a condefcenfion 
for the people, who were perfuaded, that a 
Jukewarmnef for the covenant was the moft 
heinous of crimes. Accordingly, it was 
publickly faid, that the defeat at Dunbar 
was the juft punifhment of having called in 
the King, before any proofs were given of 
his repentance. ‘This was the moft general 
fentiment, though the Parliament had de- 
cided the contrary. But neither in Scot- 
land nor England are the refolutions of 
Parliament to be always confidered as the 
fenfe of the nation. It is a defeét in the 
conftitution of both the ftates, that the 
Members of the Parliament receive no in- 
ftructions from their Ele&tors. The mo- 
ment they are met, they become Matters 
and Sovereigns of thofe by whom they are 
chofen, and palm upon the nation their own 
decifions for thofe of the public, though they 
are often contrary to the fentiments and in- 
terefts of the people reprefented. Inftances 
are fo frequent, that I need not ftay ta 
prove what I advance. 

The managers of this affair in the Par- 
liament knew, that the party of the Pro- 
teftors was much more numerous than that 
of the Refolutioners; wherefore it was 
thought convenient to give an appearance 
of fatisfaction to the former, to prevent taeip 
obftruéting the defigns formed in favour of 
the King. Their project was, to put the 
King at the head of an army almoft wholly 
at his devotion, that he might, upon occa- 
fion, march into England, where, it was 
not doubted, he would find many friends 
and a powerfulaflitance. The rigid Pref- 
byterians were, therefore, not to be alarm- 
ed at feeing the King at the head of the 
army, for fear of their concerting meafures 
to hinder the execution of the project. For 
this purpofe, it was thought proper, that 
the King fhould publith a declaration of a 
ftrange nature, where he was made to fpeak 
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‘ That, if he paffed it, he could never 


a-language agreeable to the fentiments of 
the people, but very contrary to his own. 
In this declaration, he owned ¢ the fin of 
his father, in marrying into an idolatrous 
family :° He acknowledged ‘ the bloodfhed, 
in the late wars, lay at his father’s door: * 
He exprefled ‘ a deep fenfe of his own ill 
education, and the prejudices he had drunk 
in againft the caufe of God, of which he 
was now very fenfible:’ He confeffed ¢ all 
the former parts of his life to have been a 
courfe of enmity to the work of God :’ He 
repented ‘ of his commiffion to Montrofe, 
and of every thing he had done, that gave 
offence :> And, with folemn proteftations, 
he affirmed, ‘ That he was now fincere in 
his declaration, and that he would ad- 
here to it to the end of his life, in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland.’ When this de- 
claration was offered to him to fign, he ap- 
peared, at firft, refolute to rejeét it, faying, 
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look his mother in the face.” But, upon a 
reprefentation of its abfolute neceflity to 
gain the confidence of the Proteftors, with- 
out which he could never execute his de- 
figns, he fwallowed the bitter pill, and the 
declaration was publifhed. 

This declaration procured not all the ad- 
vantage the King was made to expect. No 
man could believe he had voluntarily fign- 
ed a paper fo fcandalous and fo prejudicial 
to the memory of his father. The Proteft- 
ors, on the contrary, imagining he con- 
cealed fome deep defign in this ftrange pro- 
ceeding, united ftill more clofely againft 
him, and at laft declared, They would have 
no communication with the Refolutioners, 
nor with Cromwell and the Independent 
party in England. 

[To be continued. ] 


An Account of the Death of Mr. George William Richman, Profeffor of ex- 
perimental Philofophy, a Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Pe- 


terfburgh. Tranflated from the High-Dutch. 
Tranfactions, Vol. XLIX, Part I. . 


OBODY can be ignorant, who has 
perufed the works of the Academy 

at Peterfburgh, or even only the public pa- 
pers, with what application the late Pro- 
feflor Richman had ftudied, among other 
branches of philofophy, that of the eleétri- 
city of bodies in general, and that of thun- 
der-clouds in particular. The difcoveries 
of the demonftrators of electricity, by which 
they are enabled, not only to determine its 
degrees of ele&trical force, which is pro- 
duced by the rotation and friétion of a glafs 
ball, but likewife thofe that are emitted by 


thunder-clouds, are peculiar tohim. And 
it muft he fuid, to his honour, that he has 
made as many difcoveries on this fubjeét, 


as, I will venture to fay} any naturalift has ; 
and of which the learned world will be 
mace more fenfible, by reading his treatife, 
when it comes from the prefs, which he in- 
tended to have read, the 6th of September, 
1753, at a public meeting of the Mem- 
bers of the Academy. In order theretore 
to demonftrate what he might advancej in 
this difcourfe with the greater certainty, 
he neglected no opportunity, upon the ap- 
pearance of a thunder-cloud, diligently to 
difcover its ftrength. Bars were ftanding 
for this purpofe always upon the roof of the 
houfe. Thefe received the electrical power 


of the clouds, and imparted it to certain 
chains faftened to them; by which it was 
condutted into one of his rooms, where his 
apparatus was. He was attending the ufual 


From the Philofophical 


meeting of the Academy the 26th of July, 
1753, a little before noon, when it thun- 
dered at a pretty diftance, the tky being 
clear, and the fun fhining. Upon this he 
haftened home, in hopes of confirming his 
former obfervations, or poffibly enabling 
himfelf to make new ones. The engraver 
Sokolow, who had the care of his future 
treatife, accompanied him, to make him- 
felf the better acquainted with the chief cir- 
cumftances of the eleétrical experiment, in 
order to be thereby enabled to reprefent it 
more juftly on a copper-plate. Mr. Rich- 
man carried the engraver immediately to 
his apparatusy taking notice of the degree 
of electricity on his bar, which was then 
only four ; and by which it appeared, that 
his bar had received very little from the 
thunder. He defcribed to Mr. Sokolow 
the dangerous confequences, which would 
attend the electrical power oe magnified 
to the 45th, or more degrees of his expofi- 
tor. In the mean time the misfortune hap- 
pened, about half an hour after noon, Which 
coft Profefflor Richman his life. A thick 
cloud, that came from the north-eaft, and 
feemed to float very low in the air, was ta- 
ken notice of by people walking the ftreet ; 
and thefe affirm, that they could plainly 
fee, upon the fubfequent flath of lightning, 
and peal of thunder, a quantity of vapo- 
rous matter iffue from it, which diffufed it- 
felf in the circumjacent fpace. It was fuch 


a thundey-clap, as has hardly been remem- 
bered 
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bered at Peterfburgh. The ferene weather 
continued afterwards juft as before. In 
thofe places, which had not been obfcured 
by the thunder-cloud, the fun was as power- 
ful as ever, and a very little thower of rain 
only followed the clap. An Englifh Cap- 
tain obferved, that, as the wind had been tll 
then eafterly, it, not long before the thun- 
der, veered about to weltward, but imme- 
diately atter the ftroke it returned to its 
former point, eaft. By this it appears, in 
what manner the inflammation ot the elec- 
- trical particles followed fo quickly, the wind 
driving it againft another cloud, not fo 
pregnant with that combuftible matter. The 
neighbours declare, that they faw through 
their windows a vapour, in different rays, 
dart along the whole extent of the ftreet ; 
and that, wherever it touched the ground, 
it emitted every-where {parks ; which is not 
incredible ; for, befides, there were people, 
who, walking along between thele rays of 
vapour, were quite ftunned, and fome beat 
to the ground, but they fpeedily recovered 
themfelves. 

A centinel in the Great Perfpeétive *, 
not far from Mr. Richman’s dwelling, 
which ftands at the corner of the faid Per- 
fpective, was caft fome paces from his cen- 
try-box, but without receiving any injury. 
It is not therefore to be doubted, but that 
this very thunder-cloud, or its electrical 
difcharge, muft have ftruck the iron bars, 
which were upon Mr. Richman’s houfe- 
top; by which a great part of the electric 
force was conduéted, by means of the chains, 
to his electrical expofitor ; and thus it could 
not fail of having the melancholy effect, 
the parallel of which has not been known. 
According to the relation of the engraver So- 
kolow, Mr. Richman inclined his head to- 
wards the expofitor, to ebferve what degree 
of force it would have; and, whilft he ftood 
in that bent pofture, a great white and bluifh 
fire appeared between the electrical expofi- 
tor and Mr. Richman’s heads At the fame 
time arofe a fort of ftream, or vapour, 
which intirely numbed the engraver, and 
made him fink down upon the ground; fo 
that he cannot remember to have heard the 
loud thunder-clap. The iron ruler be- 
longing to the expofitor, which hung per- 
pendicular, as it received all the force from 
the bars and chains, caft from it a thread, 
which was fixed to its top, and drove it up- 
wards towards the expofitor. That this ru- 
ler might point out the decrees of ftrength, 
I take it, that, for its more powerful opera- 
tion, it ftood with its lower end in a glafs 
vellel, which was filled with brafs filings. 


* Probably a ftreet fo called, 
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’ This ruler hanging right, a globular flame 


hath been always produced, as well by arti- 
ficial ele&tricity as that of the clouds, which 
may be denominated natural eleétricity. 
This being now tftopped, by the filings and 
glais veflel, from taking its dire&tion down- 
wards, feems to have expanded itfelf round- 
about the ruler, and by thofe bodies, inca- 
pable of electricity, to have been carried 
on towards Mr. Richman. And this is 
further confirmed, becaufe they afterwards 
found the veffel broken in pieces, and the 
filings fcattered about. The particulars, 
which happened to Mr. Richman, Mr. 
Sokolow is ignorant of. As foon as he had 
recovered his fenfes, he got up, and ran 
out of the houfe, acquainting every one, 
whom he met in the ttreet, that the thun- 
der had ftruck into Mr. Richman’s houfe. 
On the other fide, as foon as Mrs. Rich- 
man heard the very loud ftroke of thunder, 
fhe came haftening into the chamber, in 
which fhe conjectured fhe fhould fee the bad 
confequences. She found her hufband patt 
fenfation, fitting upon a cheft, which hap- 
pened to be placed behind him, and lean- 
ing againft the wall; which fituation mutt 
have been occafioned by his falling back. 
upon receiving the electrical blow. He was 
no fooner ftruck, but killed. There were 
not the leaft appearances of life. A ful- 
phureous fmell, not unlike that which is 
caufed by the explofion of gunpowder, dif- 
fufed itfelf through the whole houfe. Some 
fervants, who were hard by in the kitchen, 
felt its effects, fince they were thereby quite 
ftupified. The eleétrical expofitor flood 
upon a low beaufet, upon which was like- 
wife placed a China bowl, that was cracked ; 
And there was moreever fuch a fhaking in 
the houfe, that the fhock even ftopped the 
movement of an Englifh clock, or pendu- 
lum, which was in an adjoining room. At 
firft it was not known whether the win- 
dows of Mr. Richman’s chamber had been 
fhut, or open; but it is recollected, that, 
in preparing the apparatus, it is never 
opened: It would be moreover impraéti- 
cable, left the thread of the expofitor fhould 


receive any motion from the wind or air, . 


which would rufh in. There was no other 
inflammation happened in the houfe. But 
we have found another effect of the force of 
ele&tricity, or of thunder-bolts, difcoverable 
by the door-pofts of the houfe ; for they 
were rent afunder Jength-ways, and the 
door, together with that part of the pofts, 
fo torn away, twirled into the porch. The 
reafon of which appears to be, becaufe one 
of the above-mentioned chains, that were 
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carried from the bars at the houfe-top to 
the expofitor, pafled very near them: And 
the kitchen-door, being at a little diftance 
off, had a fplinter torn out, and dathed 
againft a ftair-cafe, that went towards the 
top of the houfe ; fo that part of the elec- 
trical matter feems to have taken its courfe 
this way, but without doing any more 
damage. All the neighbourhood, I may 
indeed fay the whole ifland, was imme- 
diately in an uproar, partly by the relation 
of the engraver and the centinels, and part- 
ly by the fervants being fent directly to the 
Seciils and acquaintance of the deceated. 
There never was a report of a misfortune 
fo {peedily fpread abroad in this city, as 
this was: Every one ran thither, although 
they had no conneétion with, nor any man- 
ner of acquaintance in the houfe. The upper 
Maitre de Police was prefently there, and 
placed a guard, to prevent the concourfe of 
the populace, which was relieved by ano- 
ther, the fame day, fent from the Academy. 
They opened a vein of the breathlefs body 
twice, but no blood followed. ‘They endea- 
voured to recover fenfation by violent cha- 
fing, but in vain. Upon turning the corpfe 
topfy-turvy, during the rubbing, an inconfi- 
derable quantity of blood fell out of the 
mouth. ‘There appeared a red fpot on the 
forehead, from which {pirted fome drops of 
blood through the pores, without wound- 
ing the fkin. ‘The fhoe belonging to the 
left foot was burft open. Uncovering the 
foot at that place, they found a blue mark, 
by which it is concluded, that the elect:i- 
cal force of the thunder, having forced into 
the head, made its way out again at the 
foot. Upon the body, particularly on the 
left fide, were feveral red and blue fpots, 
refembling leather, fhrunk by being burnt. 
Many more blue {pots were afterwards vi- 
fible over the whole body, and in particular 
on the back. ‘That upon the forehead chan- 
ged to a brownifh-red. The hair of his 
head was not finged, notwithftanding the 
fpot touched fome of it. As for the wig, 
the deceafed had taken it off. In the place, 
where the fhoe was unripped, the ftocking 
was intire ; as was his coat every-where, the 
waiftcoat being only finged on the fore-flap, 
where it joined the hinder. But there ap- 
— on the back of the engraver’s coat, 
ong narrow ftreaks, as if red-hot wires had 
burnt off the nap. We conjecture it was 
occafioned by the thread hanging in the 
chamber by the chains of the expofitor ; 
and that fome of it might fall upon him; 
but we do not affert it pofitively ; for we 
are more certain of this, that the people in 
the houfe, who firft of all went thither, 
took down the chains, thread, and other 
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things belonging to the apparatus, imme- 
diately after. When the body was opened 
the next day, twenty-four hours afterwards, 
the cranium was very intire, having no fil- 
fure or crofs-opening ; the brain as found 
as poffibly it could; the tranfparent pelli- 
cles of the wind-pipe were exceflively ten- 
der, gave way, and rent eafily. There 
was fome extravafated blood in tt, as like- 
wife in the cavities below the Jungs ; thofe 
by the breaft being quite found, and not 
damaged, but thofe towards the back of a 
brownifh-black colour, and filled with more 
of the above blood ; otherwife none of the 
entrails were touched ; the throat, glands, 
and the thin inteftines, were all Sona 
The finged leather-coloured {pots penetra- 
ted the fkin only. In fhort, although one 
could trace out all the confequences of an 
inftantaneous ftroke throughout the whole 
body, yet many of them have not appeartd 
to happen to others ftruck by thunder, when 
they have been examined. Should not one 
therefore be led to conclude, that the elec- 
trical force, that occafioned Mr. Richman’s 
death, muft have been of a different fub- 
ftance than the common thunder-bolt ? 
That it was much more fubtile is obvious, 
becaule it left fo few vifible traces in the 
body, which it penetrated. Twice twenty 
four hours being elapfed, the hody was fo 
far corrupted, that it was with difficulty 
they got it in acoffin, He was buried the 
29th, followed by a confiderable train of 
mourners. ‘Thofe, who had the pleafure 
to be more intimately acquainted with him, 
are in doubt which they fhould give the 
preference to, his knowledge and affiduity, 
or his piety and fincerity, and his good qua- 
lities in general; and which is moft to 
be lamented, the lofs which the Academy 
has fuftained, or that which his family muft 
fuffer. He was born the arith of July, 
1711, at Pernau, after the deceafe of his 
father, Mr. William Richman, Treafurer 
of the King of Sweden, who was carried 
off by the piague, at the clofe of the year 
1710. Having laid the foundation of his 
learning at the Gymnafium at Revel, he 
profecuted his ftudies at the Univerfities of 
Halle and Iena, where he always made the 
mathematics and philofophy the principal 
odje&ts of them. He was made a member 
of the Imperial Academy in the year 1735 5 
extraordinary Profeffor in 17413 and at 
laft, in 1745, ordinary Profeflor of experi- 
mental philofophy. In his later years, he 
married his prefent difconfolate widow, by 
whom he has had fix children, three of 
whom died before him, but two fons and a 
daughter furvive him, 
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Treaty concluded between the Courts of Vienna and Verfailles, on the 1/? of May. 


N the name of the moft holy and undi- 

vided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoft, Amen. Be it known to all whom 
it doth or may in any wile concern, that his 
moft Chriftian Majefty, and her Majefty 
the Emprefs-Queen of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, having concluded a convention, or act 
of neutrality, which has this day been figned 
by their refpe€tive Minifters Plenipotentiary, 
with a view to hinder the flames of war, 
that may be kindled by the differences be- 
tween England and France, about the li- 
mits of their refpective poffeffions in Ame- 
rica, from fpreading, and difturbing the har- 
mony and good underftanding which now 
happily fubfifts between their Majetties. 

His moft Chriftian Majefty and her Ma- 
jefty the Emprefs-Queen, perfitting in fo 
falutary views, and defiring to ftrengthen 
more and more, and to perpetuate the bands 
of the moft fincere friendfhip and perfec 
union, have thought it neceffary to add to 
the above neutrality a tréaty of friendfhip 
and union, purely defenfive, and no ways 
tending to the prejudice of any other power ; 
with the fole view of eftablifhing peace on 
a more folid foundation in their refpective 
kingdoms and eftates, and of contributing 
as much as lies in their power, to the main- 
taining the general tranquillity. ‘To this 
end his moft Chriftian Majefty has named 
and authorifed the moft illuftrious Lords 
Anthony, Lewis, Rouille, &c. 

The firft article imports, that there fhall 
be a fincere and conftant friendfhip and 
union between his moft Chriftian Majefty 
and the Emprefs-Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, their heirs and fucceffors, king- 
doms, eftates, provinces, countries, fubjeéts 
and vaflals, without exception. 

By the fecond, the treaty of Weftphalia, 
in 1648, and all fubfequent treaties, parti- 
cularly the aforefaid convention of neutra- 
lity with this treaty, are renewed and con- 
firmed. 

By the third, the Emprefs-Queen gua- 
ranties all the French King’s dominions 
in Europe, againft all — whatfoever, 
and for ever, the cafe of the prefent war be- 
tween England and France only excepted. 

By the fourth, the French King gua- 
ranties all the Queen’s dominions without 
any exception, according to the order of 
the Pragmatic Sanétion. 

By the fifth article, the contracting 
powers are to employ in concert their good 
offices to prevent a threatened invafion of 
the dominions of either. 


By the fixth, if either be attacked, the 


other is to furnifh a fuccour of 24,000 meny 
the cafe of the prefent war between England 
and France only excepted. 

According to the feventh article, this fuc- 
cour is to confift of 18,000 foot, and 6000 
horfe, which are to march in fix weeks after 
requifition is made by the party attacked, 
or threatened with an invafion. Thefe forces 
are to be paid by the party that furnifhes 
them, and the other is to give them winter- 
quarters. But the party intitled to make 
the requifiiion may make a demand of mo- 
ney as an equivalent for the troops ; which 
fhall be paid monthly after the rate of 8000 
florins of the empire for each 1000 foot, 
and 24,000 for each 1000 of cavalry. 

By the eighth article, their Majelties re- 
ferve to themfelves a power of inviting in 
concert any other powers to take part in the 
prefent treaty, which is purely defenfive. 

According to the ninth and laft article, 
the ratifications of this treaty are to be ex- 
changed in fix weeks from the time of its 
being figned. 

This treaty was preceded by the follow- 
ing convention of neutrality, which was 
figned the fame day. 

The differences between his moft Chrif- 
tian Majefty, and the King of Great-Bri- 
tain, concerning the limits of their refpec- 
tive poffeffions in America, feeming more 
and more to threaten the public tranquillity, 
his moft Chriftian Majefty and the Em- 
prefs-Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, who 
equally defire the unalterable duration of 
the friendfhip and good underftanding that 
now happily fubfilt between them, have 
thought it neceflary to take proper meafures 
for that purpofe. 

To this end the Emprefs-Queen declares 
and promifes, in the moft folemn and bind- 
ing manner, that fhe will not, either di- 
rectly or indireétly, take any part in the 
above differences, in which fhe is now no 
way concerned, but on the contrary fhe will 
obferve an exaét and perfeé neutrality dur- 
ing the whole time of the war that may be 
occafiened by the faid differences between 
England and France. 

His moft Chriftian Majefty on his part, 
far from defiring to engage any other power 
in his private quarrel with England, reci- 
procally declares and promifes, in the moft 
folemn and binding manner, that he will, 
on no pretext or reafon whatfoever, attack 
or invade the Low-countries, or any other 
kingdoms, ftates, or provinces, under the 
dominions of her Majefty the Emprefs- 
Queen 5 as likewife neither direétly nor in- 
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dire@ly injure her poffeffion or rights ; 
which hur Majefty the Empreis-Queen doth 
in the ame manner promile with refpec to 
the kingdomis, ftates, and provinces, of his 
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moft Chriftian Majety. This convention 
or aét of neutrality thall be ratified by the 
Emprefs-Queen, within the fpace of fix 
months, or tooner if potlible. 


To the Propriztors of the UNIVERSAL Macadine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I Have by me, among a colleStion of antiquities, 
i an old piece of fiver, of this make and in- 
{cription; On the oppofite fide, a Roman victor, 
Pleafe to infert 
this in your Magazine, and defire your inge= 
nious correfpondents to give a tranilation, and 


with a multitude betore him. 


you will oblige 


Your conftant reader, X. 







“BENE 
AL.DIC 
» POP 
ROM 







The MetTuon of drefing HEMP. 


Illuftrated with a Copper-plate. 


N our Magazine for February laft, we 

explained the method of pulling, water- 
ing, grafling, breaking, and ferutching of 
hemp ; and fhall now proceed to the other 
operations belonging te the manufacture of 
that vegetable. 

When the hemp is fcrutched and broke, 
the next operation is that of dividing its 
fibres by means: of inftruments adapted to 
that purpofe, called by workmen heckles, 
and the operation heckling. This opera- 
tion is to be repeated in proportion to the 
ufe you defign your hemp for ; for inftance, 
if you cefign your hemp for grofs or coarfe 
yarn, you need, in that cafe, only heckle 
it with a large-toothed heckle ; but, if you 
defign it for finer ufes, you muft repeat the 
operation with a finer heckle. And, laftly, 
if you intend to render it fine enough for 
cloth, q third operation on a ftill finer heckle 
will be neceflary. But you muft always 
obferve to work it gradually ; that is, you 
mutt firft ufe the coarfeft heckle, or that 
whofe teeth are fet at the greateft diftance, 
and, when the fibres are fufficiently divided 
by that inftrument, a finer is to be ufed ; 
by which means you bring your hemp to 
the finenefs defired, without wafte; where- 
as, on the contrary, if a fine heckle were to 
be ufed firft, a great part of the hemp would 
be loft; becaufe, the teeth of the heckle be- 
ing too near together, the fibres of the hemp, 
inftead of being divided from each other, 
the whole intention of this operation, they 
wil many of them break, and remain in 
the heckle, by which meang they will be 
rendered uftles, except as tow. And for 


the fame reafon alfo it is neceflary that the 
Workman be furnifhed with heckles of dif- 
ferent fizes; but the difference of heckles 
fhould not fo much confit in the largenefs 
of the teeth, as in the diftance they are 
placed from each other. It was, fome years 
ago, the method to make the teeth of the 
coarfe heckles near three times as large as 
thofe in the finer fort; but the difadvantage 
of thefe heckles was.foon difcovered, and 
the teeth accordingly made leffer in propor- 
tion. The teeth of the coarfe heckles mutt 
indeed be fet clofer together than thofe of 
the finer fort, and alfo mutt be fomething 
larger, becaufe of the greater ftrefs they 
bear in the heckling; but to make them 
twice or thrice as ftrong is ridiculous ; for 
it muft be confidered that the fingle part 
of each ftalk, and not the whole that is 
ftruck into the heckle at once, is to be con- 
fidered as the body to be divided into as 
many parts as poilible, or, at leaft, as the 
nature of the thing :equires. If therefore 
the diameter of one tooth of the heckle be 
greater than that of the ftalk of the hemp, 
it cannot fplit it regularly from one end to 
the other, as is intended, but muit break 
the ftalk ; and confequently occafion great 
wafte of the hemp, by turning the far greater 
part of it to tow. The difference therefore 
between a coarfe and fine heckle fhould 
principally confit in the difarces between 
the teeth, and not in the largenefs or {mall- 
nefs in each particular tooth; and expe- 
rience has fufficiently fhewn, that the teeth 
of a heckle cannot be too fine, provided 
they are ftrong enough to refift the force of 
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the workman. Having obferved thefe parti- 
culars with regard to the nature of heckles 
in general, we fhall next proceed to the ope- 
ration itfelf, which is performed in the fol- 
Jowing manner : 

The workman takes in his hands a fufh- 
cient quantity of hemp, ttrikes the italks on 
the heckle, and draws them towards him; 
by which means the teeth of the heckle di- 
vide the ftalks of the hemp into different 
parts, os feparate the different fibres of which 
the ftalks are compofed; but, asa glance 
of the eye on the copper-plate annexed 
will give 2 better idea of the operation than 
is poffibfe to be conveyed by words ; we fhall 
only obferve, that the heckler always takes 
the top of the hemp in his hand, ftriking 
the bottoms of the ftalks on the heckle. 

Befides the heckles already deicribed, 
there are two other inftruments, or tools, 
ufed by fome in this operation, one of 
which, called a ftaple, is a piece of flatted 
iron, about three or four inches broad, 
two lines thick, and two fect and an half 
tong. It is ftrongly fattened: in a yertical 
fituation to a polt, by two iron bars, fol- 
dered at each extremity cf it. In thort, the 
inward part of the flat iron forms a kind of 
a blunt edge; but the figure will better il- 
Iuftvate this defeription, and give a clearer 
idea of this tool, which is very fimple, and 
therefore we fhall proceed to its ule. The 
heckler, H, holds his quantity of hemp, in 
the fame manner as if he was going to 
draw it through the heckle; only here he 
holds in his hand the Jargeft part of the 
ftalks, to leave hanging as much hemp as 
poflible, in order to draw the middie part 
of it over the blunt edge of the iron. Hold- 


ing in this manner his grafp of hemp, Ke 
pafles it through the iron, and, taking the 
{mall end in his hand, he prefles the hemp 
upon the blunt edge of the ftaple, and for- 
cibly drawing back his right hand, the 
hemp is rubbed upon the edge of the tool ; 
which operation being feveral times re- 
peated, and care taken, that the fevera} 
parts of the vegetable undergo this friétion 
on the iron, the hemp has acquired the 
intended preparation, and is finifhed by 
paffing it lightly over the fineft heckle. 

The other is a beard about an inch and an 
half thick, ftrongly faftened to the heckle- 
table. In the middle of this board is a hole, 
three or four inches in diameter, and its up- 
per fide is cut diamond fafhion, full of fharp 
eminences. In the ufe of this tool the 
grafp of hemp is conveyed through the hole 
in the center, holding the large end of 
hemp, being holden with the left hand un- 
der the board, while the middle of it is 
rubbed againft the fharp eminences of the 
board, which renders the hemp finer than 
the abovementioned ftaple, but at the fame 
time occafions a greater wafte. 

Thefe methods are expeditious, andy as 
the wafte is not confiderable, are often prac- 
tited, becaufe the hemp is much better 
cleanfed than is poffible to be done by 
heckling. 


Explanation of the plate. 


A, A, the heckling-bench. 

B, B, heckles of different finenefs. 

C, D, E, three hecklers at work. 

F, a man at work with the heckling-board. 

H, a man drawing the hemp through the 
ftaple. 


Th BRITISH Muf, 


Containing original Porms, Sones, &e. 


On SICKNESS. 


EHO ‘LD pale Sicknefs comes, with lan- 
guid eyes, 
At whofe appearance, all delufion flies ; 
The world recedes, its vanities decline, 
Clorinda’s features feem as faint as mine ; 
Gay robes no more the aking fight admires, 
Wit grates the ear, and melting mufic tires ; 
Its wonted pleafures with each fenfe decay, 
Books pleafe no more, and paintings fade a- 
way : 
The fliding joys in mifty vapours end ; 
Vet let me ftill, ah! let me grafp a friend: 
And when each joy, when cach lov’d objeét 
flies, 
Be thou the laft that leaves my clofing eyes. 
But how will this ditmantled foul appear, 
When ftripp’d of all it lately held fo dear, 


Forc’d from its prifon of expiring clay, 
Afraid and thiv’ring at thre doubtful way ? 

Yet did thefe eyes a dying parent fee 
Loos’d from all cares, except a thought for mey. 
Without a tear refign her fhort’ning breath, 
And dauntlefs meet the ling’ring ftroke of death. 
Then at th’ Almighty’s fentence fhall I mourn: 
“¢ Of duft thou art, to duft shalt thou retura >” 
Or fhall I with to ftretch the line’of fate, 
That the dull years may bear a longer date, 
To fhare the follies of {ucceeding times, 
With more vexations, and with deeper crimes ? 
Ah ! no-—tho’ Heav’n brings near the final day, 
For fuch a life F will not, dare not pray ; 
But Jet the tear for future mercy flow, 
And fall refign’d beneath the weighty blow. 

EL 


A Nias 
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A New SONG. Sung at Vauxhall. 
















Smile,  fmile, _Bri-tan-nia, fmile, thy genius comes again to guard thy fruit-ful 
































of ifle, and thunder o’er the main: Thy  gal-lant fons dif-dain their eafe, now 
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' 2. 
| While dauntlefs they advance, In Anfon and in Warren wake 
And bid the cannons roar, The fouls of Rufiel and of Biake, 
They'll {courge the pride of France, The fouls, &c. 
And fhake th’ Imperial hore ; 4. 
: Deriding trumpets o’er the waves, Britons, purfue the blow, 
With courage never known to faves, Like fons of freedom fight ; 
With courage, &c, Convince the haughty fee 
%- That you'll maintain your right : 
The deck all ftain’d with blood, Defiance bid to France and Spain, 
4 The bullets wing’d with fate, Affert your empire o’er the main, , 
‘The wide and reftlefs flood Aifert your, &c. 


Cannot the rage abate ; 
Sf2 A New 
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A Nw COUNTRY DANCE. 
The YOUNG FOX, 





























The firft man caft off one couple, and turn the third woman, and ftand in the fecond man’s 
Jace =; the firft woman do the fame with the third man = ; then hands four round at bottom 
and lead through the fecoad couple, and caft off and turn 2, 


Vie Exprf:dation and Refelution. 


% 7 Hence is the penfive thought which thus 

y ¥ fupplies, 

With ready tears, my overflowing eyes ? 

What cares are thefe my finking fpirits prefs ? 

Why melts my bofom with a foit diftrefs? 

Why heaves my heart with unaccuftom’d weight, 

As if it dreaded fome impending fate ? 

Can fuch wneatinefs from friendfhip flow ? 

Can that pure ipring fend forth a ftream of woe? 

That healing pow’r, that fmiling heav’nly gueft, 

Which brings new pleafures to the joyful breaft ; 

That eafe of ills, affliction’s beft relief, 

Which cas a brightnets o'er the gloom of grief, 

Yet fure from hence my prefent pains arife, 

No perteét blifs is found beneath the fkies ; 

No happinefs unmix’d, ’tis all allay’d, 

As faireft days are overcaft with fhade, 

Nor is it ftrange we here fome forrow prove, 

Since f:iendfhip is the near ally of love ; 

Neceit ia this will pierce the heart that’s kind, 

And feparation wound the tender mind. 

When, but with life, fhould their complainings 

end, 

Who mouven the death, or treach’ry of a friend ? 
But whi her would my wayward fancy rove? 

Oh, why on fading objects fix my love ? 

Tho’ ftain’d with falfhood, one, ungrateful, 

fled, 

Tho’ good Clemene, tho’ Camilla’s dead ; 

Yet fome remain, with truth and virtue grac’d, 

In whofe efteem I] sil am highly plae’d ; 

Bur had they all, alike, unfaithful prov’d, 

Or al: hed dy’d, yet why fo much be mov’d ? 

Why for the lof: of earthly friends repine, 

So much ke‘ricnded by the pow’r divine ? 

Does not my Gud, with kind paternal eye, 

And bounteo:s hand, my ev’ry want fupply ! 

My guard.an, he in deepeft hhades of night, 

My fafe protector ip the day’s broad light ; 


*Tis he beftows health, raiment, food, and friends, 
And evry perfeé gift from him defcends. 
Then for above all creatures will I rife, 

And to the great Creator lift my eyes ; 

My fervent praife fhall reach his radiant throne, 
And all my joys be fix’d in him alone. 

My foul fublimer pleafures fhall receive, 

Than this low world with all its charms can give ; 
In calm content life’s peaceful hours I'll wafte, 
And chearfully prepare to meet the laft. 


4 late Epifiie to Mr. C D. 
The better Part of Valour is Difcretion, in the 
which better Part I bawe fav'd my Life. 
Skakefpeare. 
EAR Sir, ’tis with pleafure the follow- 
ing I write, 
And hope you'd impute my miftakes to my 
fright. P 
On the eighth day of May we fet fai! for Ma- 
hon, 
Where we fear'd we fhould get (as the wind 
blew) too foon ; 
I was not in hafle; for tis always my way, 
To be firft at a feaft, and the laft at a fray. 
On the nineteenth, at noon, we difcern’d the 
French fleet, 
And judg’d we mutt now either beat or be beat : 
I was then to the windward, and fuch was my 





play 
That by fhifting and fhifting I {pun out the day ; 
On the twentieth again the French fleet was in 


fight, 

And I found that in fpite of my fear I muft 
fight ; 

On comparing our force, we had one fhip to 
fpare, 


And to t2ke the advantage I thought was unfair ; 
So I order’d the Deptford to get to a diftance, 


But net too far off, fhould we want her affifiance. 
Mr. 











ake 


Ie 








Mr, W—ft, who loves fighting, behav’d like a 
man, 
Tho’ he fail’d in the rear, yet he fought in the 


van 5 

If I fought, you’ ll believe the engagement was hot, 

But I wifely kept out of the reach of their thot. 

Th’ Intrepid, by accident, lofing her maft, 

Was a handfome excufe for retreating at aft. 

A Council was cail’d, and we all thought it beft, 

As they fteer’d for the Eaft, we thould fteer for 
the Weft. 

This agreed ; left their minds, when recover’d, 
thould alter, 

Iam failing as faft as I can to Gibraltar : 

So have wrote this in hafte, as I thought it ex- 
pected, 

That news of fuch moment fhould not be neg- 
leéted. 

Do your beft to enhance my deferts to the K—, 
And in all things (but fighting) believe me, 
Your's, B—g. 


On Gencral BLAKENEY’s Defence of Fort St. 
Philip. 
Nobilitas fola atque unica Virtus eft. 


HE Gaul, in * taétics, long the palm 

has bore, 

But now the palm the Gaul fhall wear no more ; 

The conmqu’ror’s badge fhall Blakeney’s brows 

adorn, 

And Europe laugh the bluft’ring Gaul to fcorn : 

Blakeney has praétis’d more thanBlondel thought, 

Than Louis thunder’d, or his Vauban taught : 

The Britith annals thall found forth his fame, 

And diftant ages hail his facred name : 

Whilft Dukes, and Princes, undiftinguith’d die, 

Blakeney’s immortal deeds fhall reach the fky. 
* The art military, 


Ox a certain Moft Admirable Admiral. 


F you believe what Frenchmen fay, 
I B—g came, was beat, and run away, 
Believe what B—g himfelf hath faid ; 
He fought, he conquer’d, and he fled. 
To fly, when beat, is no new thing ; 
Thoufands haye don’t, as well as B—g: 
But no man did, before B—g, fay, 
He conquer’d, and then run away. 
B—g, therefore is, without a fable, 
An Admiral moft admirable ! 


A Nw SONG. 
Sung by Mifs Stevenfon at Vauxhall. 


I. 
ELL me, laffes, have you feen, 
Lately wand’ring o’er the green, 
Beauty’s fon, a little boy, 
Full of frolic, mirth, and joy ? 
If you know his fhelter, fay, 
He’s from Venus gone aftray. 
Tell me, laffes, have you feen 
Such a one trip o’er the green ? 


2. 
By his marks the god you'll know ; 
O’er his fhoulder hangs a bow, 
And a quiver fraught with darts, 
Poifon fure to human hearts ; 
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Though he’s naked, little, blind, 

He can triumph o’er the mind. 
Tell me, laffes, have you feen 
Such a one trip o’er the green ? 


Subtle as the lightning’s wound 
Is his piercing arrow found ; 
While the bofom’d heart it pains, 
No external mark remains ; 
Reafon’s thield itfelf is broke 
By the unfufpected ftroke. 
Tell me, lafies, have you feen 
Such a one trip o’er the green ? 


4. 
Oft the urchin’s feen to lie 
Bafking in the funny eye ; 
Or his deftin’d prey he feeks 
On the maiden’s rofy cheeks ; 
Snowy breafts, or curling hair, 
Oft conceal the pleafing fnare. 
Tell me, lafies, have you feen 
Such a one trip o’er the green ? 


She that the recefs om 

Where the god himfelf conceals, 

Shall a kifs receive this night 

From her heart’s fupreme delight ; 

To Venus let her bring the boy, 

She thal! tafte love’s fweeteft joy. 
Tell me, laffes, have you feen 
Such a one trip o’er the green ? 


A new Sone. Sung by Mr. Lowe at Vauxhall, 


Z 
HEN firft I faw my Delia's face, 
Adorn’d with ev'ry bloom and grace 
That love and youth could bring ; 
Such fweetnefs too in all her form, 
I thought her one celeftial born, 
And took her for the Spring. 
2. 
Each day a charm was added more ; 
Mofic and language fwell’d the ftore, 
With all the force of reafon : 
And yet, fo frolic and fo gay, 
Deck’d with the op’ning fweets of May, 
She look’d the fummer feafon. 


Admiring crowds oun her prefs, 

But none the happy he could guefs, 
Unwith'd her beauties caught ’em ; 

1 urg’d my paffion in her ear, 

Of love the faid the could not hear, 
And yet feem’d ripe as autumn. 


4. 
The rofe, not gather’d in its prime, 
Will fade, and fall in little time, 
So I began to hint t’her; 
Her cheeks confefs’d a fummer’s glow, 
But, ah! her breaft of driven {now 
Conceals a heart of winter. 


A new Sonc, 


I. 
HEN Damon, blyth fhepherd, appears 
e in my fight, 
He fills me at once with furprife and delight ; 
Tho 


. 
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Tho’ I covet his ftay, yet 1 bid him depart, 
How much then do vary my tongue and my 
heart ? 


2. 
Whene’er he does kifs me, as oft he has done, 
I chide him for rudenefs, and bid him be gone ; 
Yet fo faint are my chidings, I'd have him to 
know, 
I'd rather he'd kifs me for ever than go. 


As yefterday morning * to the plain, 

Though great was my pleaiure on meeting’ my 
iwain, 

I feem’d to avcid him, and ran to the wood ; 

Yet, left he should’nt catch me, as flow, as I 
cou’d, 


4. 

A fine bunch of ribbons he brought from the 
fair, 

And vow’d he would plat them himfelf in my 
hair. 

Whilft he play’é with my neck, and commended 
my charms, 

Gods, I thought Vd fall’n afleep in his arms, 


But, left, by remaining to haughty and coy, 

] at laft may provoke, and quite lofe, my dear boy, 

When next he attacks me, 1 will not refute, 

Yes, I'll fay, Get you gone—you may ftay if you 
chute, 


Anfwer to the Rebus in the Univerfal Magazine, 
for May 1756. 
Fafhion is new when at firft it appears, 
A tonguc is the weapon a marry’d man 
fears : 
So I think, in good truth, I’ve difcover’d your 


flame, 
And wil! own I miftake, unlefs Newton’s her 
name, 

And now, in return, I muft beg you'd difclofe 
The rebus, which here, to you, Sir, I propofe ; 
‘Two letters fubtraét from the motion that’s made, 
When you dance at a ball, or elfe trip the parade; 
And the name of the place it will quickly im- 


part, 
Where dwells the dear youth who poflefles my 
heart. Maria, 


To the PROPRIETORS of the UniverRsaL MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As there are at prefent feveral Camps formiig in this Kingdoin, and as many of your Readers 
may not be acquainted with the Reafons why the Troops are difpojed in the Manner ob- 
Jervable in thefe Statins, I have fent you the following Effay On the Nature of Encamp- 
ments, aid hope it will be honoured with a Place in your ufejul Magazine. 


HE origin of camps is of very great 

antiquity ; we read of them among 
the Hebrews, who obferved a ftriét difci- 
pline, and an outward decency and purity ; 
they not being allowed to eafe nature with- 
in the limits of the camp; this promoted 
cleanline‘s, and contributed to the prefer- 
vation of their health. 

The Greeks alfo had their camps, as we 
read in Homer, fortified with gates and 
ditches ; though he has not fo particularly 
defcribed them as to give the reader a cir- 
cumftantial idea thereof. Among the Greeks 
the Lacedemonians were reckoned the moft 
<dlexterous at encampments : Thefe made 
their camps of a round figure, looking upon 
that as the moft perfect and defenfible form 
of any other. We are not however to 
imagine that they thought this form fo ef- 
fential toa camp, as never to be difpenfed 
with, when the circumftances of the place 
required it: Greek writers furnifh us with 
almoft as many different ereampments, as 
hiltorical relations. Nor is this any won- 
der, as the circumftances of times and places 
were haidly ever the fame. Thus a Ge- 
neral, when he 1s about to encamp, has al- 
ways new occafion to exercife his genius ; 
and it is the part of a fkilful Officer to con- 
trive fuch new incampments, as are con- 
farmable to ime. place, and other circume 


Tours. K.D. 


ftances. The Lacedemonians, indeed, are 
faid to have been prefcribed a conftant ‘me- 
thed of building towers and encampments, 
by their lawgiver Lycurgus, who thought 
a {pherical figure beft fitted for defence, the 
angles, in his opinion, being neither fit for 
fervice nor defence, unle‘s guarded by a ri- 
ver, mountain, wall, or fome fuch natural 
or artificial fortification. It is further ob- 
fervable of the Lacedemonians, that they 
frequently moved their camps, being im- 
patient of delays, and accuftomed vigoroufly 
to prolecute all their enterprifes. 

When the Greeks were in danger of ha- 
ving their camp attacked, they generally 
fortified it with a trench and rampire, or 
wall, on the fides whereof they erected tur- 
rets, not unlike thofe on the walls of cities, 
from whence they annoyed their enemies 
with miflive weapons. 

The manner of living in camps depend- 
ed upon the difpofitions of their Generals, 
fome of which allowed their foldiers to 
pracife all kinds. of excefs and debauchery, 
whilit others obliged them to obferve the 
ftrisieft rules of temperance and fobriety ; 
a remarkable initance of this kind we have 
in Philip of Macedon, who, according to 
Polynus, condemned two of his foldiers 
to banifhment for no other offence, than 
becau(e he had found them with a finging- 

weinan 
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woman in his camp. But the Grecian dif- 
cipline was not always fo fevere and rigid, 
for their Lawgiver allowed them greater ]i- 
berties in the camp, than at other times, in 
order to render them defirous of feiving in 
the war ; for, whilft they were in the field, 
their exercifes were more moderate than at 
home, their fare not fo hard, nor were their 
Governors fo remarkably ftri& in the in- 
fpeftion of their conduct ; fo they were the 
only people in the world to whom war gave 
repoie. —- 

The camps of the Romans were gene- 
rally either of an exact fquare form, or ob- 
long, if not prevented by the fituation of the 
place. Frontinus fays, that Pyrrhus, King 
of Epirus, firft taught the Romans the me- 
thod of encamping; for, having defeated 
that Prince, and forced his camp, they at- 
tentively confidered the form of it, and from 
thence modelled their own. But this is cer- 
tainly a miftake ; for, when Pyrrhus firft 
faw the Roman camp, he was aftonifhed at 
the form and difpofition of it, and faid to 
Megaces, ‘ The camps of the Barbarians, 
have no barbarian appearance.” In fhort, 
the art of incamping was known at Rome 
in the time of their Kings; for they then 
fortified their camps with towers and _pali- 
fadoes. Indeed, in the infancy of Rome, 
camps were not very common, nor can it 
be fuppofed they fhould, when the regal 
dominion was fo fmall, hardly extending 
itfelf beyond the bounds of the city. 

When the war was carried on at any 
confiderable diftance, their camps were of- 
ten inclofed with a wall of free-ftone, as 
appears from Trajan’s column.  Thefe 
camps were often the original of cities, 
efpecial thofe camps, called ftativa, which 
were a fort of ftanding camps, where ar- 
mies lay for fome time, or where they pafled 
the winter, and which, for that reafon, were 
called ftativa hiberna. Of this fort there 
were many upon the Rhine, to hinder the 
paflage of the Germans into Gaul. Befides 
thefe ftativa hiberna, there were alfo ftativa 
zeitiva, in which they paffed the fummer 
under tents, fome of which were made of 
gold and filk ; fome of a {quare form, others 
round, terminating at the top in a point, 
like a cone. 

he Turks, and fome other nations of 
Afia, who generally make war in plain 
open countries, furround their camp with 
an inclofure, formed by their waggons, 
baggage, &c. But the prefent practice of 
the European nations is very different from 
this; They make the fafety of a camp con- 
fit in fuch a difpofition as may render it 
moft ealy for the horfe and foot to be 


3 


drawn out, with the greateft expedition, to 
face and fight the enemy. 

Therefore as the order of battle, fixed on 
by the General, ought to be looked upon 
as the belt difpofition in which an army 
can engage, it follows that an army ought 
to encamp in fuch a manner, as to be beft 
able to form themfelves in that difpofition, 
provided the nature of the ground will ad- 
mit of it. 

The order of battle, therefore, abfolutely 
determines the form of the encampment; 
which is agreeable to the remark of the 
Marquis de Santa-Crux, on this fubjeé : 
* An army, fays he, ought to encamp ac- 
cording to the order of its march, and 
march in the order in which it is to fight.” 

As troops engage by battalions and {qua- 
drons, the tents muft be pitched in the fame 
crder, and the foldiers ranged in the camp 
in the fame manner as they are in the line 
of battle, 

From whence it follows, that the extent 
of the particular camps of the feveral bat- 
talions, from right to left, muft be equal to 
the front of the line of battle; and that 
there mutt be the fame {paces between their 
refpective camps, as was obferved in their 
march. 

By this difpofition, the extent of the front 
of every camp, from right to left, is equal 
tothe front of the line of battle ; and, an 
army being thus drawn up in line of battle, 
every battalion and fquadron may pitch 
their tents behind them ; after which, the 
troops may either go into the camp, or 
march out, and engage, as it were, at the 
word of command. 

If the front of the camp be longer than 
the line of battle, the troops, in forming 
themfelves at the head of the camp, muit 
leave large fpaces between each other, if 
they would cover it; on the contrary, if 
the front of the camp be fhorter than the 
line of battle, the troops will have no room 
to form themfelves at the diftances ordered 
by the General. To avoid both thefe in- 
conveniences, therefore, the front of the 
camp mutt be proportional to the line of 
battle. 

There is, however, no cestain rule laid 
down, either by cuftom or authors, who 
have written on the military art, relating 
to the diftances to be obferved between the 
parts of an army; as between battalion and 
battalion, {quadron and {quadron, &c. 

M. de Bombelles obferves, that this can- 
not be determined exaétly, beeauie the ex- 
tent of the camp of every battalion in front 
depends on the {pace wherein the General 
would have his army encamp. He, how- 

ever, 
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€ver, imagines, that, in ordinary ground, 
one hundred and twenty paces may be al- 
lowed for the front of a battalion, including 
its interval; ninety paces he allows for the 
encampment; and, confequently, thirty re- 
main for the interval. 

Other authors do not make intervals be- 
tween battalions, but allow thirty paces be- 
tween regiment and regiment ; but they do 
not fupport this method by any good rea- 
fon, and it feems only their intention to 
divide an army by regiments. Though this 
divifion appears moft agreeable to the pre- 
fent cuftom, yet it mutt not be looked upon 
as general, not having been always ob- 
ferved. M. Rozand, a Lieutenant-colonel, 
and Engineer in the Bavarian army, pub- 
blithed a very good treatife of fortification 
in the year 1733, in which he afferts, that 
he had always feen forty or fifty paces al- 
jowed for a fquadron to encamp, and as 
much for the fpace or interval ; that he has 
even feen one hundred paces allowed for 
the front of the camp of every battalion, 
and as much for its interval. This praétice, 
which is agreeable to the principles before 
laid down, may be looked upon as an in- 
variable rule, if the General chufes to give 
battle with intervals equal to the fronts of 
the different troops of his army. But, in 
whatever method he determines his order of 
battle, the camp of every refpective corps, 
and its interval, muft be proportional to 
the front. 

It follows, therefore, from the principles 
laid down, with regard to the extent or 
front of the camp, that there ought to be, 
before every corps, battalion, and fquadron, 
an open ground for forming an army in 
order of battle. 

Wherefore, if we are obliged to encamp 
in difadvantaceous pofts, the firft thing, we 
are to attend to, is to lay out the ground in 
fuch a manner, that the troops may have 
an eafy communication, and move without 
any other obftacle. 

The order of battle being commonly a 
right-line, on the fide next the encmy, and 
in the fame line, if the ground permits, the 
colours and ftandards are placed. This is 
the principal line, or, to expre/s it in the 
terms of military fortification, the mafter- 
line of the camp, on which all the reft de- 

end. 

After having explained the principles on 
which the front of a camp is formed, let us 
proceed to fpeak of its depth. This is de- 
termined by the depth of the camps of the 


battalions and {quadrons, which we may 
reckon at twenty-four fathoms. The fe- 
cond line muft have the fame {pace before it, 
as the firft, quite clear, to draw the troops 
up in line of battle. 

The diftance from the head of the camp, 
or firft line, to the fecond is commonly three 
or four hundred paces, fometimes five hun- 
dred, if the ground be fpacious enough ; 
but the diftance fhould never be lefs than 
two hundred paces, becaufe otherwife the 
rear of the camp of the firft line would in- 
terfere with the front of the camp of the 
fecond line. 

In cafe of an attack, it is extremely bene- 
ficial to have a large {pace of clear ground 
before the camp, becaule the troops of the 
fecond line may march out through their 
intervals, and have an opportunity of form- 
ing themfelves behind thofe of the firft, in 
order to fupport them ; and this is an ad- 
vantage which ought never to be neglefted, 
when it can be procured. 

It fometimes happens, that an intrench- 
ment is made before the front of the camp} 
in this cafe, there fhould be no obitacle to 
the communication of the troops between 
the camp and the intrenchment. 

In countries, fuch as Hungary and the 
provinces bordering on the Danube, where 
the Germans make war upon the Turks, 
the Officers in general make ufe of tents ; 
but in Flanders, Italy, &c. which are often 
the feat of war, there are many villages 
and houfes, wherein the principal Officers, 
as Lieutenant-generals, Generals, Ficld- 
marfhals, &c. have quarters. The Quar- 
ter- mafters of the army appoint each a houfe 
in the villages contained within the extent 
of the camp. Brigadiers may even lodge 
ina houfe, according to military law, pro- 
vided there be one at the rear of their bri- 
gade ; but inferior Officers, as Colonels and 
all below them, muft encamp at the rear of 
their refpe€tive corps. 

Care is always taken to lodge or difpofe 
the General-officers on the fide of the army 
which they command ; that is, thofe who 
command the right, on the right; thofe 
who command the left, on the left ; and 
thofe who command the center, on the 
center.- 

Thefe are the principal rules laid down 
by authors for forming encampments, and, 
being founded on the nature of things and 
the prefent practice of military operations 
in Europe, are conftantly obferved by the 
greatett Generals, 
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By a General Court of Sailors, held the 29th of Jane, 1756, at the Lion and Anchor, 
in Wapping, it was determined, that Mr. Bung, Chef d’Efcadre in the Middle-feas, 
foould be exemplarily punifhed for Gowardice, and the Reafont for fuch Punifhment be 


made public. 


I. HAT he is highly guilty, for or- 

dering the Deptford out of the line, 
as he ought to bave taken all advantages to 
deftroy the French, and not rifqued a battle 
on equal terms, when he could do other- 
wife. 
2. Becaufe he did not lead the van, but 
gave the command and his poft of honour 
and danger to his Rear-chicf d’E(fcadre ; 
whereas he fhould have led the van, and by 
example fpirited on the other fhips: Which 
fhews he did not intend any harm to the 
enemy. 

3- That he might have prevented his 
fhips.from being raked by the enemy, as 
he had the windward gage, but did not pre- 
vent it. 

4. That he fuffered his own fhip (ac- 
cording to his own words) to fuftain the 
fire of the enemy for fome time before he 
engaged his adverfary. 

5. That we fufpect this 4th article, be- 
caufe it is impoffible for two capital thips 
to engage, without having a man killed or 
wounded. 

6. That it muft be owing to ill conduc, 
for one fingle fhip-to put the whole line in 
diforder, by only loafing her foretopmatt ; 
whereas it might have been repaired in a 
few hours.—N. B. What became of her 
bowlings, or had fhe any to her fails? 

7- As the enemy was not to be feen for 
five days after, he might have landed his 


By Order, 


T. BoaTswalin. 


forces, of at leaft peeped into Mahon; but 
as he did neither, we think he was afraid 
of meeting the Enemy again off the mouth 
of the harbour.—But it feems it was not 
his fighting day. 

8. By this ill conduét he left the enemy 
thafters ofthe feas. 

9: We look upon his account that the 
enemy failed as three to one, to be a mif= 
take, owing to a pannic; becaufe, if it had 
been true, they had it in their power, in 
the attempt they made, to have gained the 
windward gage, by eating us out of the 
wind, ~ 

10. That it does tiot appéar that Mr. 
Bung intended any fkirmith, if the French 
had not rudely begun firing upon his thips. 

11. That as the faid Bung had the wind< 
ward gage, he might have run clofe on 
board the enemy, and with his crowd of 
fail becalmed them ; the confequence would 
have been a victory, as their thips could 
not have edged away three feet in an hours 

12. As he had thirteen {ail of the line to 
the enemy’s twelve, and 52 guns more than 
they, he ought not to have acted as a frib- 


ble, and move efpecially as Mahon was at 


ftake, 
For thefe and-many more reaforis wé ex 


_ peét he thould be brought immediately to- 
, the gang-way, to receive his reward for 


mifdemeanors fo malignant. 


From the Daily Papers, July 17,1756. 


The follewing is the beft account we can 
give at prefent of the deplorable lofs of 
Minorca. 

I T was on or about the 18th of April that 

the French forces landed an the ifland 
of Minorca; the good old General Blake- 
ney held out St. Philip's Fort till the 28th 
of June at night, when the French attacked 
it in fix different places; notwithitanding 
which, this poor worn-out garrvifon killed 

400 of the enemy, and fought like heroes 

till they were forced to capitulate, their out- 

works being gone, and they left to perith 
by Admiral Byng thirty-nine days after his 


going away from Monfieur Galiffoniere’s. 


eet. Forty hours to confider the fummons 
of Marfhal Richlieu was atked by the Go- 
vernor, who could ebtain but eight, and 
was told, that, if he did not confent, the 
Earrifon thould be put to-the fword; yet 
did this brave man, and his Sithfii) adhes 


rents, infift on marching out with all the 
marks of honour. Thus fell St. Philip’s 
Caftle and the ifland of Minorca, of which 
we were mafters 47 years. A braver man 
never marched out from a fortrefs he had 
fo long defended ; himfelf, his Officers, and 
men lamenting their hard fate, fome having 


-loft their-all, but in an heroic manner. No 


negle&t can they charge themfelves with ! 
They were abandoned, and pofterity will 
bluth! The French being near, the befieg- 
ers were conftantly fupply’d with whatever 
they wanted: Had the General received the 
fupports and refrefhments that Richlieu did, 


hiftory would not have recorded the difgrace . 


to the Britifh nation. 

We can alfure the public, that the expres 
was brought by the Duke de Richlieu's fon, 
of the capitulation of the Cattle of St. Phi+ 
lip, to the French King, 


Tt , I N- 
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